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We have come to rank as one of the oldest and strongest 

| life insurance companies in America, and we recognize 

— that this has been possible through Home Office and 
Field teamwork for almost a century. 








As our 100th Anniversary approaches and we 
prepare to embark upon our Second Century of Service, 
we salute both our own Field Force and those Brokers 
and Surplus Writers who have given us such splendid 
business. 





As you* audit, program or otherwise coordinate your clients’ life insurance estates, we 
invite you to make use of our Company’s flexible contracts such as, in the Ordinary 


Department alone... 





DISABILITY b Waiver and $10.00 monthly disability income plus maturity of 


policy as endowment under certain circumstances. 


tioning cost to change over remaining premium paying period 


Unusual conversion privilege in Ordinary Life policy of appor- 
CONVERSION 7 


without making lump sum payment at date of change. 





MORTGAGE Low cost rider, patterned to fit reducing mortgage balance on 
RETIREMENT 10, 15 and 20 year FHA-type mortgages. 


_Masachusel Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ET 














= *From full-time representatives of other life companies we invite surplus and special business not acceptable to their componies. 
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“It’s not fair to say I haven't! Everybody has fathers— 
‘specially me! Daddy may not be here . . . but he takes just 
as good care of me as yours does. Maybe better! My Mother 
told me so. She says all fathers try to take care of their chil- 
dren when they're here. But it takes a pretty special kind to 
look after you . . . even when he's called away. She says my 
father planned and planned . . . and gave up things, too 


... because he loved us more than lots of dads.” 









Helping a father to guarantee 
his child a sense of security is 
| just one of the deeply satisfying 
jobs of the life insurance sales- 
man ...a@ job which earns him 
the respect of all he contacts. 





























| ly are proud 


to be numbered 
among those 
who are 
continuing 
to provide 
future financial security 
in the best 
traditions of 


the American 


way of life. 





ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

| Established in 1900 


ROBERT V. HATCHER 
President 


“HONESTLY, IT’S THE BEST POLICY” 






































LIFE SALES 





LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 


vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 











(000 Omitted) 

Month 1949 1950 1951 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
a <ewhieds $1,821,000 $1,745,000 $2,068,000 
rr 1,711,000 2,335 000 2.355, 000 
ae 2,224, 2,413,000 463, 
le: ceded ex 1,852,000 171 £000 2,284,000 
BE ee die 1,861,000 2,273,000 
rr 1,890,000 2,280,000 
ea 1,657,000 2,304,000 
Dn .éneuneis 1,778,000 2,519,000 
a Fae 1,718,000 2,384,000 
i ‘dilietn vas 1,861,000 2,570,000 
ESS Re 1,901,000 2,669,000 
me sacticce 2,195,000 2,954,000 
Se shiean a $23,730,000* $29,940,000* $9,170,000 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 

Ee eRe $1,129,000 $1,140,000 $1,352,000 
 -eitesndes 1,143,000 ,207, 1,291, 
LY bsstetes 1,337,000 1,489,000 1,557,000 
th weeedeee 1,256,000 1,352,000 1,510,000 
a <shanee 1,245,000 1,462,000 
 saeedens 1,252,000 1,426,000 
a - s:ecnadll 1,131,000 1,404,000 
ie... cogsnnes 1,157,000 1,785,000 
ee a 1,095,000 1,447,000 
i, Suits otniie 1,178,000 1,406,000 
th écae ae oe 208,000 1,372,000 
ae 1,347,000 1,458,000 
Ps cacoteas $15,275,000* $17,599,000* $5,710,000 


TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 











aa $357,000 $402,000 $395,000 
ah  adesoude 375,000 433,000 424,000 
a 433,000 490,000 486,000 
a - éecdeaus 414,000 445,000 406,000 
ere 431,000 479,000 
me «edeuses 396,000 431,000 
a . ocscmeus 356,000 392,000 
i st eae wee 381,000 393,000 
ie. susth@se , 391,000 
nh * eobenees 416,000 475,000 
a ee a g 395,000 432,000 
0 360,000 370,000 
Es ht $4,930,000* $5,400,000* $1,771,000 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
eer $335,000 $203,000 $321,000 
2 dashed ade 193,000 695,000 640,000 
er 454,000 434,000 420,000 
er 182,000 374,000 308,000 
a ee 185,000 332,000 
ee 242,000 423,000 
Spr 170,000 508,000 
SS Gwin ehibe 240,000 341,000 
ee 239,000 546,000 
ME \ deeb eees 267,000 689,000 
BNE. a a igiewe ,000 865,000 
na wirknas 488,000 1,126 ‘000 
oa ie a oes $3,525,000* $6,941,000* $1,689,000 





* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH 


EART disease, long recognized 

as the No. 1 killer, accounts for 
even more deaths than previously 
attributed to it. 

This is shown in the report of the 
Institute of Life Insurance on 1950 
death rates among life insurance 
policyholders, for the first time on 
the new reporting system for cause 
of death. 

Under the new the 
death rate among _ policyholders 
from the combined cardiovascular- 
renal diseases, commonly termed 
heart diseases, was down last year 
from 1949, This rate, however, was 
materially higher than the rate that 
would have been projected under 
the old reporting system. In fact, 
the increase in the heart disease 
total due to revising the basis was 
found to be nearly the equivalent 
of all deaths from automobile ac- 
cidents. 

During 1950, the new Interna- 
tional List of Causes of Death was 
applied to life insurance mortality 
statistics and this resulted in changes 
in classification of many deaths, es- 
pecially where two or more causes 
were involved. The doctor's judg- 
ment in diagnosis became more 
important in the final classification 
than the previous rules had _ per- 
mitted. 

In the case of ordinary insurance 
policyholders, who represent two- 
thirds of all life insurance owned, 
the 1950 death rate from cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases was 344 per 
100,000. While lower than the .ac- 
tual death rate in 1949 under the 
new system, it is materially higher 
than would have been projected for 
1950 on the old reporting basis. 

Heart disease thus stands more 
clearly than ever before as the No. 1 
killer of today. Over half of all 1950 
deaths among ordinary insurance 
policyholders were from this cause. 

Second ranking cause of death in 
1950 was cancer, with a 104 death 
rate among the ordinary insurance 
policyholders, for the first time over 
100 per 100,000. Accidents came 
next, with a rate of 40.3, up from 
the year before, but well under the 
1942 rate. Pneumonia and influenza 
combined death rate in 


system, 


showed a 


1950 of 11.7, about half the 1942 
rate. Tuberculosis, once the coun- 


$ 


try’s chief scourge, had a death rate 
of only 7.8 last year among the 
ordinary policyholders. As recently 
as 1942, the comparable figure was 
about 19. The diabetes death rate 
in 1950 was 7.7. The communicable 
diseases of childhood were a negli- 
gible element in 1950, with a 0.4 
death rate. 


Record Low Rate 


The 1950 death rate among all 
life insurance policyholders from all 
causes was at a record low, 622 per 
100,000, compared with 630 the year 
before. With minor fluctuations, the 
death rate has been declining for 
many years. The current rate 1s 
about one-fourth below that of 1940 
and about one-third smaller than the 
1915 rate, reflecting improved medi- 
cal and surgical techniques, effective 
pharmaceutical discoveries and ad- 
vances in public health generally. 

There is a difference between the 
death rate among ordinary insurance 
policyholders and that among indus- 
trial policyholders. The latter, own- 
ing the small-unit policies, are gen- 
erally written without benefit of a 
medical examination and therefore 
show a higher death rate. In 1950, 
the ordinary insurance death rate 
from all causes was 606 per 100,000, 
compared with 611 the year before. 
The industrial insurance death rate 
in 1950 was 633 compared with 641 
the year before. 
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SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1886 














CAREER BOOKLE'|S 


WO of Agency Management 

Association's best known pub. 
lications—Career Underwri/ing—4 
Life Work and The Life Insurance 
Career—have been completely re. 
vised in new editions published jg 
December: both are widely used by 
member companies as basic tools jp 
recruiting agents. 

Career Underwriting is one of the 
most popular books in the life insyr- 
ance business to describe in detail 
the lite agent’s job. Many companies 
have built their career presentations 
around it. 

The Life Insurance Career is a 
capsule description of the job in 
pamphlet form. Managers use it as 
an enclosure in mailing to prospec- 
tive recruits and centers of influence. 
In addition, thousands of copies have 
been sent as an institutional con- 
tribution on request to high schools 
and colleges throughout the country, 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the March 

issue, the following companies 
have expanded as indicated : Bankers 
Life Company (Iowa) in North 
Dakota; Commercial Life ( Ariz.) 
in South Carolina; Connecticut 
General in Quebec; George !Wash- 
ington (W. Va.) in Florida and 
Louisiana; Independence Life & 
Accident (Ky.) in Maryland; /owa 
Life in Nebraska; Life of Virginia 
in Arkansas; National Bankers Life 
(Texas) in Virginia; National Old 
Line (Ark.) in Arizona; North- 


western National (Minn.) in 
Florida; Old American Life 
(Wash.) in New Mexico: Penn- 


sylvania Life, Health & Accident 
in Georgia, Oklahoma and Tennes- 
see; Philanthropic Mutual Life 
(Pa.) in Delaware; Pierce Insur- 
ance Co. ( Calif.) in Kansas; Pyra- 
mid Life (N. C.) in Tennessee and 
Virginia; Security Life & Accident 
(Colo.) in Missouri; Security Mu- 
tual Life (N. Y.) in Kentucky, 
North and South Dakota; Sterling 
Insurance Co. (Ill.) in Maryland; 
United Insurance Co. (Ill) in 
North Dakota; Washington Na- 
tional (11l.) in South Carolina and 
Westland Life (Calif.) in Alabama 
and Georgia. 
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HE life insurance business, in view of the number 
aaah engaged in it, probably has as many, if not 
more, associations than most other businesses in this 
country. This comes about somewhat naturally because 
of the many and varied specialized functions. A 
moment’s reflection will bring to mind how many ex- 
perts are involved in creating, maintaining and finally 
settling a life insurance contract. There is no question 
of the value of these associations but there are some 
questions about their operation under today’s conditions. 

Those who run associations, and here we are refer- 
ring to those that by their nature require paid employees, 
will tell you in their more candid moments that they 
have as many bosses as they have members. This is 
probably a slight exaggeration, but it emphasizes a 
point. A good association executive has to know how 
to handle people. This characteristic is of equal and 
in some instances of greater importance than knowledge 
of the association’s functions. The people he deals with 
are of all kinds and types. Perhaps the one thing they 
have in common is their interest in the association. 
From that point on, however, they generally see and 
interpret things on the basis of their background and 
education. 

Today’s conditions have added two major problems to 
the executive directors of life insurance associations. 
The business has been expanding rapidly. This includes 
wider fields as well as more life insurance in force. 
As a result, associations are expected to provide a 
greater variety of material, as well as more of it. This 
would indicate that the permanent organizations of 
the associations should be expanded likewise. This 
hasn’t happened in all cases. In short, the members 
expect more but are somewhat reluctant to contribute 
more. The other problem is with all of us and that 
is inflation. Good association men, like good men in 
any field of activity, are entitled to more compensation 
than mediocres. 

Over the years we have watched good men leave as- 
sociations and move to companies or outside the business. 
Apparently this is done for one of two reasons: unsatis- 
factory working conditions or insufficient remuneration. 
We are living through trying times and associations 
with good men should try to hold on to them. The 
experience of these executives cannot readily be dupli- 
cated and such experience can be of immeasurable value 
to associations in the days ahead. 
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Another problem brought about by today’s conditions 
deals primarily with agents’ associations. Unlike some 
of the other organizations in the business where the 
home office pays all the fees, the agent has to pay his 
own. Under the circumstances he at times questions 
the value received for the money paid. The average 
agent who has achieved some success knows that he 
has an obligation to his local association of life under- 
writers which acts individually as well as through the 
state and national associations for his best interests 
at all times. He also knows that he can get a “free” ride 
in that the national association will still function whether 
he joins his local or not. In short, in its over-all aspects 
this boils down to whether the agent should pay his 
fair share or whether he expects his brother agents to 
carry him along. It has always seemed very unusual that 
an agent who makes his living selling security to others 
will not pay the small premium required to his local 
association of life underwriters to protect his own secur- 
ity in his chosen career. 

Of the approximately 200,000 life insurance agents 
in this country, about 25% belong to local associations 
which make up the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. To get this 25% a tremendous amount of work 
has to be done on national, state and local levels. Each 
individual participating in this effort—and it has to be 
repeated each year—sacrifices both time and money. 
This brings us to another current problem. What price 
glory? Being an officer of a local, state or the national . 
association means prestige. Those who serve do so 
for altruistic reasons or for the distinction that goes 
with high office. Perhaps in many cases it is a combina- 
tion of both. Irrespective, the price is high. This being 
the case only the most successful personal producers 
can afford to take high office. Even managers and 
general agents feel the pinch once they start devoting 
a great deal of time and effort to association work. 
The president of one state association of life under- 
writers during the past year spent about 3344% of his 
working days attending meetings, making speeches, con- 
sulting, etc. This does not include preparation which 
was done in his office. Irrespective of how efficient 
an agency is organized, the boss can’t be away one 
third of the time and still expect the same results. 

Most people in the business agree that local, state 
and a national association of life underwriters are 
essential. In most other organizations of the life insur- 
ance business the members are on a salary basis and they 
can hold office without loss of compensation. Today 
agents, general agents and managers are confronted 
with problems brought about by inflation. To keep up— 
compensationwise—they have to do better than formerly 
as the dollar decreases in value. Under these circum- 
stances it would seem that those who serve in the 
various associations should be reimbursed—to some 
extent at least—for the essential contribution they are 
making to the life insurance business. It is entirely 
possible that if some arrangement of this type could be 
set up, a great many who now shun, might participate 
in association activities. 
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Who put the bars on Mr. Barclay’s house? 


It's a beautiful house, just what Bill 
and Mary Barclay always wanted. And 
now, finally it’s all theirs . . . every part 
of it—including the mortgage. 


It's the thought of the mortgage 
that keeps Bill up nights, making him 
a prisoner of his own fears. Suppose 
he were to die before the house was 
paid for. Then Mary and the children 
would have to give up the home they 
love so much. 


If Bill Barclay only knew it, he 
could get rid of that mortgage worry 
tomorrow with a new low cost Union 
Central Mortgage Protection Policy. 


Yes, for a premium of less than $50 
a year, a man of 35 can protect a 
$6,000 fifteen-year amortization mort- 
gage. That's how low in cost such a 
policy can be. What’s more, he doesn’t 
even pay premiums for the full du- 
ration of his mortgage. He pays all 
the insurance on the mortgage years 
before the mortgage is paid off. But 
his mortgage protection continues in 
force until the mortgage is entirely 


paid. 


The Mortgage Protection Policy is 
low cost for two big reasons: 1—be- 
cause the face value of the policy goes 
down as the mortgage goes down, and 
2—hecause it doesn’t try to take care 


of everything. It just takes care of 


protecting the mortgage and charges 


only for that one job. 


A Union Central Mortgage Pro- 
tection policy makes certain the family 
will inherit a home...not a mortgage. 

° 8 © 8 

The Union Central agent has a plan 
to meet every life insurance need. He 
has contracts ranging from Non-Con- 
vertible Term, the lowest premium 
policy of all, to Single Premium En- 
dowment, the highest. Through these 
modern, liberal policies, he can pro- 
vide the finest possible life insurance 
coverage for applicants from birth to 
age 65, inclusive. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PE INST 


ODAY one hears a good deal 
of loose talk upon 
specious reasoning that it 1s 
foolish to buy life insurance. Prices, 
it is said, are likely to increase so 
much that the value of the insurance 
dollar when it is paid to the bene- 
fciary will not compensate for the 
sacrifices which the insured and his 
family must make to carry the in- 
surance. 

Fortunate, indeed, is it that the 
large volume of insurance currently 
being sold proves that not too many 
are paying serious attention to this 
fallacious reasoning. But inasmuch 
as all of you in your day to day work 
frequently hear this excuse given, 
and as you are altogether likely to 
hear it even more frequently in the 
days ahead, | propose to examine 
this insurance dollar to see how it 
compares with other dollars that may 
be purchased or saved. In doing 
this, | propose to look at it from 
two points of view—first through 
the eyes of the insured who pays 
the premiums, and second, from the 
point of view of the beneficiary who 
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Basic Responsibilities 





of As one who for many years has 
eS carried a goodly volume of life 1n- 
surance and who has not been able 
to pay the premiums without some 
r0- sacrifice, my own reactions, I think, 
ily may be taken as typical of those of 
¥. the average insured. As I proceed, 
please check with them with your 
own experience to see if they do not 
an agree with yours. 
Te First, I have never been able to 
i see any conflict between any savings 
program which I tried to set up and 
the insurance which I was buying. 
n- It has always seemed crystal clear 
se to me that I had no moral right 
> to begin any savings program until 
¥ [ had first purchased enough insur- 
ance to take care of the obligations 
. which I had assumed and created by 
getting married. Certainly no hus- 
band and father who cares any- 
thing for his wife and children can 
For June, 1951 
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feel otherwise. It must never be 
forgotten, therefore, that the dollar 
for the purchase of insurance rightly 
comes first, immediately after the 
purchase of the necessities of life, 
certainly before the luxuries, and 
obviously ahead of any possible other 
savings and investment program. 
This reasoning is just as valid 
whether prices go up or go down. 
As a matter the rise in 


of fact, 





INFLATION ANSWER 


A booklet which supplies agents with 
the answers to overcome inflation-caused 
sales resistance has been published by 
the Agency Management Association. 
The Agent Answers Inflation is a pocket- 
size compilation of replies used success- 
fully by 200 of the nation's agents when 
their prospects object to buying life in- 
surance because of rising prices and the 
lowered value of the dollar. 

Arranged for easy reference, the book- 
let contains key phrases which large and 
small producers say have worked for them 
in overcoming these objections, together 
with comments on inflation by prominent 
life insurance executives. 

The booklet is the result of a question- 
naire survey completed by the Associa- 
tion's Research Division. Both new and 
experienced agents reported that they 
were being confronted with the inflation 
objection more frequently than a year 
ago, and that sales were being greatly 
affected. Also brought out by the survey 
was the fact that 23 per cent of the 
agents did not feel they had effective 
answers to combat this situation. Many 
asked specifically for a collection of 
tested replies. 

Copies are available from the Assn. 
at 855 Asylum Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 
at 30¢ each, less in quantities. 











prices such as has taken place during 
the last few years makes the pur- 
chase of insurance all the more im- 
perative. Likewise, any price rise 
that we are likely to get in the 
immediate future, war or no war, 
will not call for any other action. Do 
not women and children need money 
just as much, even more, in order 
to buy the necessities of life when 
prices are high as they do when they 
are low? 


CLAUDE L. BENNER, President 


Continental American Life 


Because the basic purpose of life 
insurance is to guarantee the con- 
tinuance of the earning power of the 
insured in case of his demise, an 
increase in his earning power calls 
for more insurance, not less. This is 
particularly true if the increase has 
been due to a general rise in the 
price level. In this case, the situa- 
tion is exactly the same with life 
insurance as it is with fire insurance. 
Everyone readily admits that addi- 
tional fire insurance must be placed 
on a house when its cost of repro- 
duction increases, otherwise there 
will not be sufficient money to re- 
build the house should it be burned. 
Likewise, if an individual’s income 
has been increased, how can its 
continuance be guaranteed except by 
purchasing more insurance? 


Scale of Importance 


The carrying of a proper amount 
of insurance and other investments 
are never competitive. In the pri- 
ority of their importance, they are 
entirely on different levels and in 
different categories. It is only after 
the individual has completed his in- 
surance program that he has a right 
to consider other forms of invest- 
ments. I do not propose to discuss 
what those fortunate few should do 
with their money who are lucky 
enough to have some left over after 
paying their taxes, living expenses 
and insurance premiums. It is my 
belief that everyone should have a 
right to lose it in his own way and 
in a manner which will give him the 
most enjoyment, even including 
taking a few chances on numbers 
or betting on the horses. If your 
conscience doesn’t permit that, there 
is always the stock market. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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HAPPINESS 
IS IN 
THE CARDS ....When Irv F. Deals 


@ It’s not a matter of luck. Irv F’s spadework makes it | 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


President 


N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how 
a representative of The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety serves his community by selling life insurance. 


















a certainty. When he deals with a prospect, happiness is in 
the cards. 


Y This Kind of Happiness —the heartfelt peace of mind 
that comes from knowing the kids will get a college educa- 
tion, come what may—or that the mortgage can be paid off 
years ahead of schedule—or that the wife and family will 
always be secure, protected by the right insurance policy. 


@ Result? Irv’s fan club includes some of the finest peo- 
ple in town—folks who agree that he is “aces” when it comes 
to dealing with the future. Their confidence is his daily inspi- 
ration. a 


@ Few of the men he meets in his role of Equitable Society 
representative, can match the deep satisfaction that Irv 
derives from his work. It’s something more precious than 


diamonds—the inner sense of leading a good life that comes | 


from dealing happiness and security to your fellow men. 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI"... official crime-prevention broadcasts from the 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. .. another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT * ABC NETWORK 
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Y THIS time we should be 
thoroughly familiar with the 
Social Security Act Amend- 

ments of 1950 which, with the ex- 

ception of benefit provisions, went 

into effect on January 1, 1951. 

As you know, under the Amend- 
ments, about 10 million more per- 
sons are now covered by the Social 
Security system. Well informed 
agents who are thoroughly familiar 
with these Amendments and the 
effect they have on practically every- 
one who works, either for himself 
or an employer, can render valuable 
service to the public, and in addition, 
make many worthwhile contacts. 


Section 2142) 


Many questions have been asked 
about the new Section 214(2) which 
defines a “FULLY INSURED IN- 
DIVIDUAL.” This section is of 
the utmost importance to many 
people who, prior to the Amend- 
ments, were not eligible for Social 
Security Benefits and who may have 
thought they were not now covered 
under the Amendments. Section 
214(2)(A) provides in part as fol- 
lows : 

“(2) In the case of any individ- 
ual who did not die prior 
to September 1, 1950, the 
term ‘fully insured individ- 
ual’ means any individual 
who had not less than— 
One quarter of coverage 
(whether acquired before 
or after such day) for each 
two of the quarters elaps- 
ing after 1950, or after 
the quarter in which he 
attained the age of twenty- 
one, whichever is later, and 
up to but excluding the 
quarter in which he at- 
tained retirement age, or 
died, whichever first oc- 
curred, except that in no 
case shall an individual be 
a fully insured individual 


‘4 A) 


unless he has at least 
six quarters of coverage; 
or * * *” 
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lt is quite clear from the reading 
of this Section that anyone who 
has acquired before January, 1951 
six calendar quarters of Social Se- 
curity coverage will be fully insured 
if he should die or reach retirement 
age after January 1, 1951 and before 
July, 1954. 

This is sometimes referred to as 
the “NEW START” concept. What 
this Section really does is to transfer 
any quarters of coverage earned 
prior to January 1, 1951, including 
the credits for service in our Armed 
Forces, to a new starting date— 
January 1, 1951. In other words, 
this gives the person a “new start” 
for Social Security Benefits. 


Service Benefits 


In a booklet OASI-35, January, 
1951, issued by the Federal Security 
Agency, and available at local Social 
Security Administration Offices, the 
following appears— 

“If you had 90 days or more of 
active military service in World War 
II, you have social security wage 
credits for the months you were on 
such duty.” 













CHARLES J. O'CONNELL 
Field Secretary 
New York Life 


“The amended Social Security 
Act provides wage credits of $160 
a month for each month of service 
in World War II in addition to any 
wages actually paid for work in 
covered employment. This applies 
to every man and woman who saw 
active duty in any branch of our 
armed services between September 
16, 1940 and July 24, 1947, includ- 
ing those who died in service and 
those whose discharge or release was 
under conditions other than dis- 
honorable.” * * * “If a _ person’s 
active service lasted six calendar 
quarters he or she are insured under 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
until at least July, 1954.” 

These credits for service in World 
War II count the same as wages in 
civilian employment for Social Se- 
curity purposes. 


Not Included 


Not included for Social Security 
credits under the 1950 Amendments 
are earnings from operating a farm 
or from self-employment as a lawyer, 
physician, dentist, osteopath, chiro- 
practor, naturopath, Christian Sci- 
ence practitioner, optometrist, veter- 
inarian, professional engineer, archi- 
tect, funeral director or public ac- 
countant. However, these people, 
if they have any quarters of covered 
employment prior to the Amend- 
ments, including credits for service 
in World War II should be very 
much interested in this Section. 

From this you can see how im- 
portant it is for us to be thoroughly 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security —Continued 


familiar with Section 214 (2) (A). 
This information should be passed 
on to those interested. It is our 
responsibility and our obligation as 
career life insurance men to see that 
our policyholders, friends, people in 
our community who are benefited by 
this know something about it. 

Section 214 (2) (A) should inter- 
est all those in the following classi- 
fication or groups: 

(a) Those who since January I, 

1937 and prior to the 1950 
Amendments were for a short 
time in covered employment 
under Social Security and 
then went .into business for 
themselves or became pro- 
fessional men and who prior 
to the 1950 Amendments 
were neither “currently” or 
“fully” insured. 
Those who were never in 
covered employment but who 
served in our Armed Forces 
for a period of 18 months 
and on discharge went into 
business for themselves, were 
self-employed and who on 
January 1, 1951 became cov- 
ered for Social Security 
Benefits as “self-employed.” 
Those who prior to World 
War II were never in cov- 
ered employment but who 
joined our Armed Forces in 
World War II. On discharge 
from military service they be- 
came professional men—doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers, engi- 
neers, etc., and who are not 
covered under the 1950 
Amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 


OLD 


(b) 


(c 


— 
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EPUBLIC 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer. Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President © HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Birmingham +« Columbus + Denver 
San Francisco + Tulsa * Washington 


There are a great many people in 
these groups who are now covered 
under Social Security and will be 
for quite some time but who are 
probably not aware of it. Many of 
these people, no doubt, would like 
to have this protection under Social 
Security brought to their attention. 

The two hypothetical cases illus- 
trated here should be of interest as 
they show the substantial monthly 
income to widows and children pay- 
able under the 1950 Amendments. 


Illustration of How Section 214(2){A), 
Social Security Act Would Apply to 
Two Hypothetical Cases 


Case (A) Male—22 years old in 
1937. Never in covered employ- 
ment, January 1, 1943 joined our 
Armed Forces. Discharged De- 
cember 31, 1945. Received wage 
credit under Social Security of 
$160 a month for each month of 
service. Not in covered employ- 
ment until January 1, 1951 when 
as SELF EMPLOYED he came 
under Social Security. If this 
man’s death occurred this month, 
what would the benefits to his 
family amount to if he left a wife 
and two children under 18? 


* Monthly benefit would be $16.90 
for the widow, and $14.10 for each 
child—a total monthly income of 
$45.10. In addition to the monthly 
benefit a lump sum of $84.30 would 
be payable. 

Of course, in this case as a “self- 
employed” person if he lived for 
18 months after January 1, 1951 the 
new and more favorable benefit 
formula would apply and the old 
formula would have no bearing. 





Case (B) Male—22 years of age 
June, 1942, Went into military 
service January, 1943, Dis. 
charged December 31, 1945, Re. 
ceived wage credit under Social 
Security of $160 a month for each 
month of service. Was never jin 
covered employment and is not 
covered by the Amendments as 
he is a physician, If his death 
occurs this month, what would 
the Survivorship Benefits amount 
to, assuming that he left a wife 
and two children under 18? 

* Total monthly benefits $23.40 
for the widow and $19.50 for each 
child—a total monthly income oj 
$62.40. In addition a lump sum 
would be payable amounting to 
$116.70. 

The total monthly income to the 
widow and children of $45.10 under 
case (A) and $62.40 under case 
(B) will be paid until the oldest 
child reaches age 18 and an adjusted 
income would then be continued 
until the youngest child reached age 
18, at which time the monthly in- 
come to the widow would stop. The 
widow would not receive an income 
until she reached the age of 65, at 
which time she would receive three- 
quarters of the primary benefit for 
life. 


Older People Also 


What we have already referred 
to are the Survivors Benefits under 
the Act and would only interest 
those at the younger or middle ages, 
nevertheless, this Section 214 (2) 
(A) also affects older people, those 
around or over the retirement age ol 
65. 

For example—if a person now 
age 65 or older and retired but who 
was not previously eligible for Old 
Age Benefits as a “fully insured” 
person under Social Security but 
who at some time between January 
1, 1937 and the date of the Amend- 
ments had acquired more than six 
quargers of coverage (with or with- 
out “wage” credits for service im 
World War II) these quarters of 
coverage would be “transferred” to 
take effect as of September 1, 1950 
or January 1, 1951. This person 
would be eligible for Old Age Re- 
tirement Benefits if application was 





* Calculation of benefits made by the Social 
Security Administration Field Office, 42 Broad: 
way, New York City. 
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made as prescribed in the Act. If 
his wile is also age 65, or has any 
of the husband’s children under 18 
in her care, she would be entitled to 
an Old Age Retirement Benefit 
equal to one-half of her husband's 
Qld Age Benefit, and the child is 
also entitled to payments. In this 
case the old formula will continue as 
a factor in computing the Benefits 
and the amount so obtained will be 
converted into the Benefits payable 
by the use of the conversion table. 
“This section is also of interest to 
those closely approaching age 65 but 
who are not eligible for Social Se- 
curity Benefits under the 1950 
Amendments such as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, dentists, optometrists, etc., 
but who at one time subsequent to 
January 1, 1937 were in covered 
employment (with or without serv- 
ice in World War II) but not long 
enough under the prior law to qual- 
ify them as “fully insured” when 
they reach age 65. 


Check Status 


To have a “fully insured” status 
at age 605 and qualify for Old Age 
Benefits under the 1950 Amend- 
ments it is necessary to have— 

If attained age in first half of 1951 
is 62 or over—6 quarters 

If attained age in first half of 1951 
is 61 or over—8 quarters 

If attained age in first half of 1951 
is 60 or over—10 quarters 

Space does not permit us to go 
into a more detailed illustration of 
the effect of Section 214 (2) (A) 
on these older people or to show the 
Old Age Retirement income for 
some hypothetical cases. However, 
you can see from what has been 
stated how important it is for these 
people approaching Age 65 or be- 
vond 65 and retired, to be thoroughly 
familiar with the Revised Social 
Security Act. Without question 
many will be eligible for Social Se- 
curity Old Age Benefits but who 
at present are not aware of it.’ 

If there should be any question 
of the eligibility of a person for 
benefits under the Act the wage 
earner should contact the Social 
Security Administration Field Office 
in his locality giving them all the 
facts possible, particularly the Social 
Security number if he at any time 
had one. We have found the Social 
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Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 21 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 
throughout the country. 

Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
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information bulletins on individual companies. 
Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to » 
communicate with our nearest office. ‘ 
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Security Administration Field Off- 
ces very cooperative and courteous 
and only too pleased to furnish de- 


tailed information to individuals 
concerning their Social Security 
status. 


Many Opportunities 


I am sure you can clearly visualize 
the many opportunities this Section 
214 (2) (A) gives you, to render 
a most appreciated service to many 
people, to make many new friends 
and clients and add to your prospect 
file. 

Prepare a list of “self-employed” 
persons now entitled to coverage 
under the Social Security Act; also 
a list of professional men not covered 
by Social Security. In these lists 
show as many names as possible of 
those who were in our Armed Serv- 
ices in World War IT. You should 


have little difficulty in securing 
names from the roster of American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
or other veteran organizations. 

In these contracts “visual” sel- 
ling is always of value so work out 
illustrations or charts of five or six 
cases showing the Social Security 
coverage for two years in our Armed 
Services, one for three years, one 
for four years, some with coverage 
in covered employment in addition 
to their World War II services. If 
you needed help in preparing these 
illustrations the Social Security Ad- 
ministration Field Office near you 
would be only too pleased, I am 
sure, to help you. 

T do not know of any aproach you 
can use today more valuable in 
making good worthwhile contacts 
and rendering service than this Sec- 
tion 214 (2) (A) of Social Security 
Act. 
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NVESTCRS noting the growing 
preference of the traveling pub- 
lic for conveniently-located motel 
accommodations and the growth of 
the motel industry are entertaining 
loan applications on selected projects 


of good quality. Performance record 


has been excellent. Under the gen- 
eral title of motel (signifying accom- 
modations for both motorist and 
motor car) are included tourists 
courts, tourist cabins, motor courts, 
motor inns, court hotels, auto hotels 
and highway hotels. 

From a small beginning in the 
mid-twenties, the number of these 
hostelries has increased from 2,000 
in 1930 to 13,500 in 1940 and an 
estimated 26,000 plus in 1950. Total 
investment exceeds $3,000,000,000. 
With this growth there has been an 
attendant upgrading in the quality 
of facilities and management result- 
ing in acceptance and, in some cases, 
preference of the motel by all classes 
of commercial and vacation travelers. 
The commercial guest, traveling by 
car, appreciating the convenience of 
supervised, on-premises parking and 
the absence of the garage bill, tip- 
ping, delay and mishandling of 
auto so common with the commercial 
hotel, is more and more using the 
motel if well located and offering 
telephone service. 


Business Is Good 


During the past year reserved 
parking space and commodious, mod- 
ern, comfortably furnished “rentals” 
and opportunity to inspect before 
renting, attracted some 275 million 
guests paying almost a half billion 
dollars to motel operators whose 
almost universal comment was 
“business is good.” 

Discuss their. experience with any- 
one who has recently toured the 
country stopping at motels and they 
will give any number of reasons 
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EVERETT C. SPELMAN 
Assistant Vice President 
Western and Southern Life 


why they prefer the motel over the 
hotel. 

Farsighted hotel operators also 
are interesting themselves in motel 
projects. In some areas motels are 
preferring their overflow business to 
the commercial hotel, sure the guest 
will come back to them on the next 
trip. All areas of the nation have 





Lenders who want to look into the 
motel operation further are referred 
to the trade journals serving the in- 
dustry, American Motel Magazine, 
5 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, and 
Tourist Court Journal, Temple, Texas. 
Bulletins giving information on the 
subject and source of supply are Es- 
tablishing and Operating a Year Round 
Motor Court, Industrial (Small Busi- 
ness) Series No. 50, U. S. Department 
of Commerce; Planning Better Over- 
night Accommodations by C. A. Gunn, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan; Tourist Court Plan Book, 
Tourist Court Journal Co., Temple, 
Texas; and Proceedings of the First 
Tourist Court Short Course, Tourist 
Court Journal Co., Temple, Texas. 











participated in motel development 
with the West Coast and South- 
western states, reflecting their large 
population gains, leading. The 
Florida area has made great strides 
and many of its motels are of the 
resort variety. With over three 
fourths of the population traveling 
by auto the future of the industry is 
assured. 

As is true with all real estate, 
location has much to do with a suc- 
cessful motel operation. While mo- 
tels in resort areas and near small 
towns do well, the best year-round 
records are chalked up by those on 
key cross country highways in or 
near large cities of importance. A 
location convenient to shopping and 
amusements is attractive to both the 
commercial traveler and the tourist. 





The location outside the city is good 
but usually is not as successful as 
the “closer in” location—other con- 
ditions being equal. 

While some feel it is important to 
avoid competition, others locate near 
it. Advocates of both are about 
equal but competition, unless so un- 
reasonable as to result in rate cut- 
ting, is relatively unimportant if the 
motel offers quality accommodations 
and is on an important arterial high- 
way (as differentiated from a busy 
local or farm-to-market secondary 
highway ) ; is on level or high ground 
where advertising possibilities can be 
exploited; has complementary busi- 
nesses such as filling station, auto 
repair, restaurant, etc. nearby; and 
is free of excessive or disturbing 
noises during night-time hours. A 
good eating place on the premises 
is a very desirable asset. Locations 
on grades with resulting noise from 
trucks in low gear, on curves or with 
narrow frontage which permit trav- 
eler to pass before he sees the motel, 
in congested traffic areas, in low 
spots, near industrial operations 
giving offensive odors or where con- 
dition of nearby properties indicate 
lack of pride of ownership are not de- 
sirable. 


Proper Site 


Assuming general location fea- 
tures are proper a suitable site should 
be “wide and deep”—wide so the 
speeding traveler will see it in time 
to stop and deep to permit placing 
the Building well back on the lot. 
Adequate area to provide on prem- 
ises parking for one car per unit is 
a must. Operators are not in agree- 
ment as to the need for carport or 
enclosed garage. To date there has 
been general acceptance of the well- 
lighted, paved, supervised parking 
area by most travelers. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that those 
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operators with sheltered car storage 
space attribute their high occupancy 
ratio in large part to this added 
facility. Road noises vary with the 
importance of the highway. With 
the increase in trucks, apparent to 
all, to achieve quiet the buildings 
should set well back from the high- 
way—an item the experienced and 
discriminating traveler checks first. 


New Techniques 


As could be expected of a new 
industry many of the earlier motels 
were designed by rugged individu- 
alists with little practical operating 
experience but with a strong flair 
for the unusual. This unusual at- 
mosphere which attracted many 
travelers in the past is now being 
supplanted by skillfully laid out and 
attractively designed structures con- 
forming to best architectural practice 
and reflecting the region, climate 
and location. To keep pace with 
these newer structures the owners 
of older properties have been carry- 
ing out extensive modernization 
programs since lifting of rent control 
from the industry. Through use of 
carefully laid out driveways, walks, 
nice lawn and selected planting an 
overall appearance of quiet and rest- 
tul atmosphere is presented to attract 
the tired motorist. With entrance 
door near parking area, spacious 
units functionally planned with gross 
area of 275 to 325 square feet are 
not unusual, They offer everything 
obtainable in first class hotel rooms 
and have tile floor and wainscot in 
bath with usual tub and shower. In 
some cases the tub is omitted in 
favor of a full tile shower stall. Al- 
though few structures are of fire 
resistant construction the majority 
of exteriors of newer buildings are 
masonry, few operators wishing to 
assume the more expensive main- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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This is the type of motel that's proving successful—and interesting to investors. It's the 
Key Hotel near Ft. Wayne, Ind. It has everything in the way of accommodations, recreation 


and conveniences. 


ge» 


A good example of an “in line" type motel is the recently-opened Vulcan Motor Lodge 


near Birmingham. Telephones in every room, til 


yt x aoe ee 








e baths, tub and showers, children's play- 


ground, air conditioning and other attractions all add up to good business. 


~ 





Real reason why the motels are winning customers can be seen from this interior view 
of the new Holiday Inn Motel on Highways 59 and 90A near Houston. Rooms are free 
of roadway noises. Beautiful landscaping and grass plots create a quiet restful atmosphere. 
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You Can Close 
The Door - Now! 


A GOob life insurance program unsupported 
by disability protection is like a nicely fur- 
nished home with all the windows tightly 
locked— and both doors standing wide open. 


It invites trouble from twin thieves — acci- 
dental injury and illness. 

Occidental agents offer a choice of four stout 
locks for the doors of their clients’ financial 
homes. 

Income Disability protection (1) as part of the 
life policy, (2) in combination with the life 
policy, (3) as a separate, independent policy, 
or (4) under Group plans. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Ww. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
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STANLEY E. MARTIN 
General Agent, Dallas, 
State Mutual Life 


NLY a portion of you will 

be interested in the things | 

have to say about life insur- 
ance and God. Among you there are 
some men who are powerhouses, 
men of unshakable convictions, who 
recognize and react to the miracle of 
life insurance. For this group I hope 
| have a message. 

Because I believe in the efficacy of 
life insurance and its service to man- 
kind, I like to use all the power 
possible in presenting it. Sometimes 
this power can manifest itself in the 
simplest, most elementary logic. To 
generate power, I like to use drama, 
Let me illustrate. 


Three Silver Dollars 


I call on a man who is thirty- 
five years old. As equipment, I 
have three American dollars—silver 
ones. These three silver dollars 
are labeled “Ability,” “Opportunity” 
and “Time.” I put them down on 
the man’s desk, and I leave them 
there all through our discussion. It 
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isn’t difficult to get agreement from 
any man that, if he had plenty of 
ability, plenty of opportunity and 
plenty of time, he could accumulate 
plenty of dollars. and, thereby, be 
financially successful. Now I under- 
take to analyze this chap, to show 
how he stands in the possession of 
these three requisites for success. It 
goes something like this: 

“You are an outstanding guy, 
Charlie. There are very few men in 
this community who, at your age, 
have shown as much business ability 
as you have shown. Have you ever 
reflected what an enormous invest- 
ment there is in this ability which 
you bring to your job? You had 
eight years of grammar school, four 
years of high school and four years 
of college. Yes, you worked during 
the summer; you studied, you 
planned and you read autobiogra- 
phies of success. You were indus- 
trious, courageous, enterprising and 
ambitious. You have worked long 
hours; pushed and strained to ac- 
quire and use more and more ability. 


For about twenty of the thirty- 
five years you have lived, you have 
spent most of your energy toward 
the building of the ability which has 
made you stand out from other 
young men your age. If your ability 
were a tangible thing, like this silver 
dollar which represents it, and I 
picked it up and was about to take 
it away, would you fuss and fight? 
Oh yes, you wouid defend it with the 
last drop of blood in your body; 
because it 1s so vital to you and your 
family, and because you have such 
an enormous investment in it and 
depend on it so much. Yes, it is 
one of the three things required to 
attain success and, fortunately, or 
because of your strength of character 
you are heavily endowed with it. 


Opportunity 


The second dollar represents op- 
portunity. You have that, also. You 
have your own business. Its record 
of success indicates that it is a good 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life and God—Continued 


one, and that it represents true op- 
portunity. We often find, however, 
that when men have great ability, 
they have the capacity to create their 
own opportunities. I suspect that if 
the opportunity you have were a 
tangible thing, like this dollar, and 
I attempted to take it away from you, 
you would put up a pretty good fight. 
It must be recognized, however, that, 
if you still retained your ability, you 
would probably create, or avail your- 
self of, another opportunity. 

The third silver dollar is intended 
to represent time—the time neces- 
sary to achieve success. Let me 
illustrate it this way: If, because of 
your ability and your opportunity, 
you are able to make $35,000 a year, 
you will pay about $10,000 of it in 
taxes. If you spend $15,000 so that 
your wife and your two little girls 
can live nicely, you will have about 
$10,000 left. In twenty years, you 
will have $200,000, and you will be 
only fifty-five; but it does take 
twenty years. That’s time—and lots 
of it. 

There isn’t any way you and I 
can tell whether or not you have, or 
will have, time to use your ability and 
opportunity. Did it ever occur to 
you that there are just two ways you 
can get the necessary time? You 
can get it from God; or you can get 
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it from me. I suspect that, if you 
do any thinking about God, you ap- 
praise Him, as most of us do, as an 
omnipotent, omniscient God. Do 
you pray sometimes that God will 
give you time; and do you teach 
your two little girls to get down on 
their knees and ask God to give 
Daddy time? Perhaps you say it 
in a different way. Perhaps the 
children ask God to spare Daddy; 
but isn’t it true that you plead rever- 
ently with God to give you time? 
The only unfortunate thing about 
this method is that you never know 
whether or not you have made a 
deal. You can only hope that God 
will answer your prayers. Your 
Bible states: “The ways of the Lord 
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are strange indeed.” Yes, this 
method is most uncertain. | think 
you understand the way you cap 
purchase that time—through me 
My way is very simple. If you wan 
to set aside $100,000 of the money 
that is to come from your ability and 
opportunity, provided you have the 
time, we shall provide the time op 
this basis: over a period of twenty 
years, you will pay us a little less 
than $70,000. You will pay that at 
the rate of about $3,500 a year and. 
when you have paid $70,000, it is all 
paid for. If, however, you run out of 
time after having paid only one of 
the $3,500 payments, the entire 
$100,000 will be delivered to your 
family, just as if you had had the 
time. The worst deal you can make 
is to buy the time at a 30% discount. 
You pay $70,000 and you get $100. 
000. If $100,000 is enough, simply 
give me the first payment, sign this 
form which I'll help you complete, 
and you can then be certain that you 
have all the requirements necessary 
to be successful ; and a major portion 
of it is unconditionally guaranteed— 
vou cannot run out of time.” 


Now that seems to be a pretty 
decent job of explaining quickly and 
clearly the things necessary to attain 
success, and it gives absolute guar- 
antee to the man who appears to be 
destined for success. It is simple; 
it is logical; it is sensible; it is 
dramatic and it is strong. It would 
seem to be a perfectly natural thing 
for the man who wants to attain 
success to avail himself of the op- 
portunity to make it certain—and 
just buy. So I pause, and give him 
an opportunity to buy before | 
launch into the real sales talk to sell 
the idea. If he makes a crack about 
this being something for someone 
else, to be payable only if he dies, 
then I attempt to qualify him right 
quickly : 


Comparison 


“A man can’t feel too much like a 
hero for making the deal I suggest. 
We guarantee him some time he 
needs. He pays us $70,000 over a 
twenty-year period. If he has the 
full time, because God has given it 
to him, it will develop that he didn’t 
need the guarantee we provided him; 
so we give him back all his money, 
and a little profit, for being a good 
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Daddy. Of course, he will have lost 
the interest on the $3,500 each year. 
This amounts to not quite $100 a 
year. 

' What do you think of a man, who 
has a wife and two little girls, who 
makes the statement that he has just 
made arrangements to save $3,500 
4 year for himself and give his wife 
and little girls the interest of $100 
each year? You think he is pretty 
selfish, don’t you? Does it occur to 
vou that I have asked you to do less 
than that for your wife and _ little 
girls?’ “‘It’s life insurance, isn’t it ?” 
“Only if you die—otherwise it’s just 
money; money that you saved for 
you!” 


Two Types of Men 


I tell him, also, that, in my ex- 
perience, I have discovered that 
there are two types of men: the 
men who want their families to have 
things, and the men who want to see 
their families have things. Then I 
ask him in which class he belongs. 
Most of them contend that they are 
in the group who want their families 
to have things whether or not they 
can see them have them; and I don't 
do any more talking about that phase 
of the problem. If, in our discussion, 
I get agreement on all majors and 
the buyer refuses to buy, I force 
him again to an admission that he 
understands it ; that he knows it will 
work; that he knows he will get a 
30% discount and that he knows 
there is no other way in the world 
it can be done with certainty. In this 
review of agreements on majors, | 
ask him: 

l. Is it true that it takes all three 
—Ability, Opportunity and Time? 

2. Is it true that you have the 
ability and opportunity, and that you 
would fight like wild to protect them ? 

3. Do you need the time ? 

4. Will this (the application) give 
it to you? 

5. Will anything else under the 
sun give it to you for sure? 

6. Must you have it? 

7. Then give me the money for 
the first year. What are we waiting 
for? 

| can get pretty excited over the 
power of our product. It is true, 
that it takes Time—whether or not 
he thinks so and whether or not he 
likes it. Tt is true, also, that I, and 
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FUN, MONEY and MAKBLES 


“That's right! | saw my kids growing up in a large, crowded, 
city—denied the benefits of healthy, outdoor fun. | figured if | could 
sell insurance in a large, highly competitive city, | could do the same in 


“Once | decided to make the change, | investigated the contracts 
of many western companies. Capitol Life not only offered the most 
secure future, but the greatest opportunity! Today, after 5 years of 
living and selling insurance in a medium sized Wyoming town, we're 
happier, healthier, and MORE prosperous than ever before.” 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers now resid- 
ing in the 13 western states, our agency expansion program offers 
opportunities no ambitious man can ignore. 


Write us for complete details. 


THOMAS F. DALY Il 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


The GAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. CLARENCE J. DALY, President 
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[ alone (except you) can give it to 
him on a contractual guaranteed 
basis. 

If he chooses not to buy, and 
leaves it as a matter to be settled 
between God and him, it looks as 
though I should give up; however, 
just before I go, (and you can say 
anything just before you go) | inject 
a new idea: 

“Perhaps it is an unfortunate 
thing that I came and told you my 
story. Only a short time ago, I told 
you that there were two ways you 
could get the time necessary for 
success, I’m afraid that is no longer 


true. You understand our method 
and, for some reason, you have re- 
fused to avail yourself of the cer- 
tainty of having the necessary time. 
It would seem that, by this decision, 
you have outlawed yourself against 
the other procedure. Don’t you dare 
get on your knees and ask God to 
help you! That would be pure 
deceit, and you cannot deceive God. 
Why should an all-wise, all-just God 
answer your prayers? God helps 
those who help themselves. You can 
pray to God for your daily bread; 
but you can’t expect Him to butter 
(Continued on page 68) 
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. $10.00 per Mo. Disability 


On all policies. What everyone wants! 
. Golden Direct Mail 


—Solves your prospecting problem! 


. Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
Up to $400 per month Life-time guarantee of 
Renewal Income. Pius other benefits! 
. Accumulator—independence Guarantor—Etc. 
New! Most talked-about plans in America today! 








Write today for Details of the Agency Plan in strict confidence 
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Kk WHO represent life in- 
surance little realize the 
significant part which the 
institution of life insurance plays 
in the preservation of the free, dy- 
namic society which we know as the 
American democracy, and we little 
appreciate the responsibility which 
this representation places on us to 
alert our policyholders to the eco- 
nomic forces which are eroding the 
basic values underlying their lite 
insurance. 

There are two major threats to 
the free enterprise system. The 
first threat, that of the deterioration 
of the moral fibre of our people 
which is a product of the government 


“handout” philosophy. This phi- 
losophy of state or government 
“manufactured security,” =which 


takes the economic forms of subsidy, 
dole, parity payments, price sup- 
ports, and other devices, is an opiate 
that is undermining the foundations 
of the integrity of the individual. 
Its effect is to take away from the 
productive and hand out to the non- 
productive through governmental 
operation. It creates great pressure 
groups intent upon procuring gen- 
erous handouts from timid _politi- 
clans, whose sensitive ears are tuned 
to the ballot box. 


Road to Communism 


We must realize that the govern- 
ment is not a productive unit, that 
the only way it can distribute its 
economic largess to the non-produc- 
tive is to take away the fruits of the 
productive. This process, which 
provides a fertile ground for govern- 
mental waste, extravagance, and in- 
efficiency, leads toward the totali- 
tarian ideal, which is the concept 
of the state overruling the individual, 
the individual existing to serve the 
state. This is the road to Commu- 


nism. 





WM. EUGENE HAYS, CLU 
New England Mutual 


The second great threat—a by- 
product of the first—is economic in- 
ation, which is devouring the pur- 
chasing power of the savings of the 
prudent. Inflation has not suddenly 
descended upon the country, Mr. 
Hays asserted, but has grown as the 
inevitable result of the government's 
handout philosophy, based on a 
government-supplied excess of pur- 
chasing power and a government- 
created short supply of commodities. 
Untforeseen world events have ac- 
celerated the inflationary trend until 
now we are threatened with loss of 
control. 

It has been stated many times that 
those who plan the war strategy 
for Soviet Russia expect the Western 
Allies to lose the war in which we 
are now engaged because of eco- 
nomic collapse, that our economy 
will become so riddled with debt 
and inefficiency that it will be unable 
to bear the financial burden of an- 
other full-scale military effort. 


Only an aroused and enlightened 
people will force a turn-about in 
our progress along the road toward 
economic chaos. If we come to the 
end of this road, institutions which 
have made America the most pro- 
ductive, the most powerful country 
in the world, will fall. This includes 
life insurance and all the other insti- 
tutions which have been created to 
protect the economic rights and 
values of the individual. 

This is not a political talk—if 
there is anything that deserves non- 
partisan support, it is a plea for 
action which has for its objective the 
preservation of those institutions 
which symbolize the dignity of the 
individual man and his desire to 
provide his own security. If we are 
to have good government, we must 
be good citizens. 


We are salesmen, trained to exert 
influence on those with whom we 
come in contact. Aroused and united 
in a crusade for what we believe to 
be not only right but urgently neces- 
sary, there are 200,000 of us whose 
influence with 80 million policy- 
holders can be tremendous in its 
impact on governmental action. 

So far, we seem to be losing by 
default. 

What can we do? 

It seems to me that the life in- 
surance companies, through the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, have es- 
tablished a perfectly sound recom- 
mendation for combating inflation, 
which calls upon the individual to 
assume his rights and responsibilities 
under the democratic system. Most 
of you are familiar with the Insti- 
tute’s program which, briefly stated, 
recommends : increasing production ; 
supporting increased taxes and a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis for govern- 
ment operation; cutting non-muili- 
tary expenditures; accepting curbs 
on credit ; increasing savings; curb- 
ing hoarding. 


One More Step 


This pattern of action has been 
publicized in newspaper advertising 
and in communications to policy- 
holders. The campaign of the life 
insurance companies is being con- 
ducted with dignity and restraint, 
but one more vital step is needed 
really to put it over. 

As salesmen, we know how tough 
it is to sell a plan of action by the 
printed word, especially if such a 
plan means present sacrifice for 
future welfare. We wouldn’t be 
needed in the life insurance business 
if it'were that easy. 

With due respect to the companies, 
they have overlooked what could be 
the deciding factor in their battle 


(Continued on the next page} 











Time for Action—Continued 
in failing to enlist 200,000 fieldmen 


to help them make the sale to the 
public. This is our crusade, too, 
but nobody has called us into action.* 


Have You? 


It is reasonable to believe that as 
field leaders we general agents 
should have understood our respon- 
sibilities and taken action on our 
own initiative. Let me ask you 
some questions which may make you 
uncomfortable : 

1) Have you, as an individual, 
written your representatives in the 
House and Senate clearly stating 
your position in this matter and di- 
recting them to vote against any 
bill which includes unnecessary non- 
military expenditures, to support 
legislation which puts us on a “pay- 
as-you-go”’ basis? Have you pointed 
out that continued deficit spending 
by government is a dangerous thing ; 
that as a constituent you will not 


* At least two companies have—editors. 


stand for “pork-barrel politics” as 
usual in this period of emergency ° 
Have you written such a letter? 
This is a democracy. Our elected 
representatives must know what we 
believe and must be given clear di- 
rection if we are to expect them to 
take positive action. 

2) Have you held an agency meet- 
ing or series of meetings to interpret 
the six steps outlined by the Institute 
of Life Insurance? After such meet- 
ings, a clear-cut plan of action should 
be put before the agents whereby 
their influence may be put behind 
the program. 

3) Have you allied yourself with 
your local group which is promoting 
the recommendations for govern- 
mental reorganization as proposed 
by the Hoover Commission? Here 
is a non-partisan project which is 
becoming a great force for good 
and which merits our aggressive 
backing. Look up your local or 
state executive director of the Coun- 
cil for the Hoover Report. He will 
give you facts and figures which 
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are dramatic evidence of wasie and 
extravagance which will motivate 
the most phlegmatic individual into 
action. 

4) Have you urged your local 
Life Underwriters’ Association to 
undertake a program of education 
on the six steps outlined by the | nsti- 
tute of Life Insurance or on the 
Hloover Report? ‘These are projects 
which will weld them together into 
a potent force for effective action 
if someone will only furnish the 
leadership. 

5) Have you informed yourseli 
on the issues and then sought an 
opportunity to speak before service 
clubs and community organizations? 
Any such talks, like a sales interview, 
should finish with an appeal to ac- 
tion. Tell your audience that it is 
their duty to follow thought with 
action—that as voting citizens they 
should write and wire their elected 
representatives in Congress, clearly 
and forcefully stating their positions 
and urging them to vote for econo- 
mies in government and against all 
measures which have an inflationary 
effect. 


Action Now 


We in the life insurance business 
are men of action. When issues are 
clear, we do not hesitate to follow 
through. At no time in the history 
of life insurance has it been more 
imperative that we take a positive 
position, that we stand up and be 
counted for what we believe to be the 
right. Let us resolve here and now 
to accept the challenge to dedicate 
a part of our talents and energies 
toward the elimination of the de- 
structive influence of inflation, waste 
and inefficiency in government. 

We in the life insurance business 
are working together toward the 
preservation of the great American 
heritage—the dignity of the individ- 
ual man, and his responsibility to- 
ward himself and society. Life in- 
surdhce is a great instrument 
whereby this ideal may find expres- 
sion. Mayo Shattuck, leading Bos- 
ton attorney and a spokesman for 
the American way of life, has said: 

‘Life insurance is the American 
answer to the great problem of selt- 
respect and independence. Only the 
productive can be free and only the 
prudent can be safe.” 
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SALES and SERVICE 


T IS difficult to specifically de- 
scribe Post Sales Service, for to 
me from the initial contact 
through the sale, to the “thank you” 
letter after policy delivery is all one 
intermingled process. 1 oftentimes 
feel that we, as salesmen, need to 
take time out to meditate how it is 
to be in the prospect's position, and 
this applies to any type of selling. 
Undoubtedly, you all have had a 
salesman call on you from time to 
time and | would be willing to bet 
that you are each and every one 
extremely courteous to that sales- 
man, assuming he has any grace in 
his operation whatever. In_ short, 
you react to him entirely as he causes 
you to react. Theretore, | would like 
to suggest that next time, before you 
make your call, ask yourself what 
would be a good approach, how you 
would like to be approached, how 
you would like to be treated, etc., 
if you were the prospect. A little 
reflection like this once in awhile 
does a great deal of good. Basically, 
common courtesy is the answer, 
which includes not stopping in on a 
prospect unannounced: taking time 
when the prospect cannot or does not 
want to give it: respecting his time 
when you are in his presence, etc. 


10 Steps 


Now, I would like to give you the 
10 usual steps in my sales process. 

1. A telephone or letter approach 
—even on old clients, to establish the 
hour of the interview. 

2. A definite proposal or idea to 
present once the interview is secured. 
[ am inclined to believe that the 
prospect is not too enchanted with 
the idea of going into a general dis- 
cussion of the Rate Book with him 
and/or all the various types of policy 
contracts we may happen to issue. 

3. Absolutely follow up the first 
interview with a thank you note to 
the prospect whether the sale was 
made or not—I am sure you all 
perform this small courtesy, but from 
various remarks I have overheard, I 
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District Manager, Penn Mutual 
Long Beach, Calif. 


know it is something the prospect 
truly appreciates. 

4. Assuming a sale was made on 
the first or second interview, | try 
to make the medical examination as 
easy as possible and take care of 
details arranging for the appoint- 
ment, etc. Naturally, | always verify 
with the prospect, either by phone or 
in writing, the appointed hour for 
his examination and do not leave it 
to chance. 

Once the policy contract is back 
in my hands, I phone the client and 
advise him with as much enthusiasm 
as possible of the good news (even 
though the contract back 
rated!) and arrange for an appoint- 
ment to deliver the contract. 


comes 


6. At time of delivery, I always 
present the contract to my client in 
a very nice lock box, along with a 
simple chart of his insurance pro- 
gram as well as a typed resume of 
the new contract. Incidentally, I find 
that the approximate $2.50 that I 
spend for the lock box is worth its 
weight in gold. In the first place, 
they like it very much and in the 
second place, I find they are much 
more intrigued by the method in 
which the combination lock works 
than they are by the policy contract 
—that is human nature, I guess. | 
am sure that such a small item as 
this lock box has substantially aided 
me in making delivery a lot easier 
on a contract that was not prepaid, 
for you see, when I first sit down 
with the client to effect delivery I 
simply say, “Incidentally, before we 
go into the details of your contract, 
I would like you to have this lock 
box with my compliments for the 
safe keeping of your new policy as 
well as your other policies and any 
other personal papers you might care 
to keep in it.” T never fail to be 
astounded at the interest they reg- 
ister and they are appreciative. 


7. A post sales letter to the in- 
sured, including his wife if she has 
been in on the delivery interview, 
expressing appreciation to them in 
having him as a valued client as well 
as congratulating him upon the in- 
telligent action he has taken. In this 
letter I also indicate that rather than 
the end, this is the beginning of my 
service and that | want him to feel 
free to call on me for any questions 
or problems or to register any com- 
plaints he may have at any time, 
and that even though I hope to see 
him from time to time socially or 
civically, in any event I will contact 
him at least once each year on a 
purely business basis for the purpose 
of review. 


Advertising 


Having realized about two years 
ago that I was not intelligently 
spending a few advertising dollars 
each year, I now spend a modest 
sum each year on a monthly adver- 
tising piece in the form of a person- 
alized blotter along with a reply 
card carrying my return address, 
postage payable by me if the card is 
returned. The new client’s name 
immediately goes on this list and he 
starts receiving this blotter each 
month. I think it is important to 
keep my name in front of him. This 
does not apply to every client, 
admittedly, but to any client whose 
purchase was reasonably substantial. 

9. Perform all the service which 
I promised the client I would 
perform. 

10. The client’s name automat- 
ically goes on my birthday letter list 
and Christmas mailing list. It is odd 
how often we forget what little atten- 
tions mean to a man who has bought 
from us. Recall a few instances in 
your own experience where you have 
purchased and the salesman has 
never forgotten you and directly 
followed you up. And right here, 
I want to give you two outstanding 
examples of what I mean. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales & Service—Continued 


Through the use of the birth date 
file cards such as all of you have, it is 
very simple to have my secretary 
type birthday letters at the beginning 
of each month. I sign them all at 
once and she mails them as the 
various dates roll around. Naturally, 
I forget most of them and quite often 
I have had clients call me or see them 
on the street and they are most 
profuse in their thanks for the letter. 


Even though in most cases I am 
unaware that it was his birthday, I 
always remark that I am glad he 
enjoyed it, how was his birthday, 
etc. One of the most difficult clients 
[I ever had, as well as the one who 
was, at least on the surface, the 
least susceptible to any of the com- 
monly accepted selling overtures was 
one of the most appreciative men | 
have ever run across when he re- 
ceived the first birthday letter from 
me after becoming my client. And 
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The Last Word 


The prospect has the last word. Very often it is, “I'll take 
it,’ when Washington National representatives mention any 
one of three unusual coverages. 


1. Non-can hospital (guaranteed renewable to Age 65) is 
something that sells, because people like the idea. It’s a 


2. Non-can. monthly income (accident and sickness) with 
no house confinement required, is responsible for large vol- 


3. Single-premium vision impairment annuity (monthly 
income for life when 90% of vision is lost) is a Washington 
National EXCLUSIVE which many persons buy who thought 
they had all the insurance they needed. 


Washington National is a multiple-line personal protec- 
tion company, writing life, accident, health, hospitalization, 
franchise and group. Complete details about our unusual 
coverages (as well as the standard line) will be given to 
qualified persons who are at liberty to inquire. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 








even though they might and often 
do realize that it is a mass produc- 
tion thing, they still seem to enjoy it, 

My second example, and it o¢- 
curred recently, was in connection 
with Christmas cards. It had been 
my practice to send a Christmas 
greeting with no commercial on it to 
all my clients each year as well as 
desk calendars. This past Christmas 
| had the feeling that perhaps many 
of these cards were valueless and not 
particularly appreciated, so for that 
reason | cut my mailing list approxi- 
mately in half, sending only to my 
most favored and best known clients 
Oddly enough, during the month of 
January | had occasion to run across 
at least three policyowners to whom 
[ had not sent my usual Christmas 
card and, without exception, the first 
thing they mentioned was the fact 
that they had not received a card 
from me this year and were most 
surprised. I tried to clean it up by 
explaining that I had not mailed 
cards this year purely as an experi- 
ment—yjust to see if my clients really 
did notice the cards when they re- 
ceived them. 


Pro? 


And now, I would like to steal a 
phrase from one of the country’s 
foremost salesmen, who seemed to 
me to put his finger on something | 
like very much—he simply asked the 
question, “Are you a professional 
salesman,” or as he briefed it, “Are 
you a ‘pro’? How do you act before 
9 and after 5? Are you always 
‘selling’ ?” I believe you can use that 
in this sense in our work. Are you 
always selling before and after the 
sale? It pays off in big dividends. 


Just a short time ago I received 
one of the reply cards from my 
monthly direct mail pieces, which | 
spoke of earlier. Naturally, I thought 
upon first seeing it that it was a 
potential sale—at least the sugges- 
tion gf an interview ; however, upon 
turning it over I found it was from 
one of my good clients who had 
simply used it to send me a message. 
He had written, “Jim, when are you 
going to have my audit done?” You 
see they do remember what you say 
and promise, so by all means follow 
through on service you have prom- 
ised your client. 


Best’s Life News 
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by JAMES H. READY, M.D. 


Medical Director, 
General American Life 


HERE has been some mis- 

understanding as to the true 
significance of the normal electro- 
cardiogram in conjunction with a 
heart murmur found on examina- 
tion. The existing murmur cannot 
be ignored since a favorable electro- 
cardiogram does not preclude the 
possibility that the heart is impaired. 
In order to explain this, a brief de- 
scription of the heart and circulation 
is necessary. I should also like to 
outline for the field underwriter’s 
attention the most common types of 
murmurs and their significance, even 
though a normal electrocardiogram 
is obtained. 


Human Pump 


The heart (illustrated) is a pear- 
shaped, muscular organ, composed 
of four chambers. The right and 
left halves, separated from each other 
by a muscular partition, are each 
divided into an atrium, sometimes 
called auricle, and a somewhat larger 
chamber, called the ventricle. The 
right auricle (atrium) receives the 
blood from the veins of the general 
circulation, and sends it to the right 
ventricle. From the right ventricle 
the blood is sent through the pul- 
monary artery to the lungs. The 
left atrium or auricle receives blood 
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from the lungs, where the flow 
passes into the left ventricle, and 
thence into the general circulation 
by way of the aorta, the largest 
artery in the body. Coming off the 
aorta are two arteries, known as 
the right and left coronaries. These 
two vessels supply blood to the heart 
muscle. 

The human pump has four valves. 
One between the right auricle and 
right ventricle, is known as the tri- 
cuspid because of its three leaflets. 
Another is at the outlet of the right 
ventricle into the pulmonary circu- 
lation to the lungs—the pulmonary 





This is the third of a series of articles 
by Dr. James H. Ready, medical director, 
on the fundamental problems encountered 
in medical underwriting 
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valve. The third valve is between 
the left auricle and the left ventricle 
—the mitral valve. Finally, there is 
the valve between the left ventricle 
and the aorta, called the aortic valve. 

The heart’s rhythmical contrac- 
tions originate in the upper portion 
of the right auricle. This bit of 
tissue, known as the pacemaker, 
starts off impulses that spread over 
the auricles and ventricles, causing 
these chambers to contract. This 
contraction, known as systolic time, 
forces the blood through the lungs 
and body. Following this complete 
contraction, there is a brief period 
of rest while the chambers are re- 
filling with blood. This phase is 
known as diastolic time. 


Practical Underwriting 


For practical underwriting pur- 
poses, it is necessary to give con- 
sideration to only the mitral and 
aortic valves. These two valves are 
the ones attacked and impaired by 
infectious disease. Rheumatic fever 
in early life has a predilection for 
one or both valves at the same time. 
Following recovery from this infec- 
tion the valve or valves frequently 
are scarred, similar to erosion or 
pitting of the automobile engine 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Heart Murmurs—Continued 


valve, thus allowing the valve to re- 
main partially open during compres- 
sion or contraction of the heart mus- 
cles. This causes a leak or back-flow 
of blood because of the inability of 
the valve to completely close. If 
this occurs during the contraction, 
or systolic time, the murmur is 
called systolic. When valves are 
scarred to a degree that they re- 
semble a butten-hole opening, the 
murmur is heard during the period 
when the heart is refilling with blood, 
or diastolic time. These murmurs 
are termed diastolic. 

These two murmurs are serious 
and organic in nature. They carry 
a high mortality, ranging from 225% 


to 500%. 
Value of EKG 


The above-mentioned murmurs 
are classified by means of a stetho- 
scope, and not by an electrocardio- 
gram. The electrocardiogram is a 
graphic record of the electrical cur- 
rents produced by the heart when 
its chambers contract. The valves do 


not contract. They open and close 
by small, string-like tendons which 
are attached to the inner muscular 
surtace of the heart. Electrical cur- 
rents are produced only by contract- 
ing chambers, and since the valves 
do not contract they cannot emit 
currents that would register on the 
graphic record. The valve can be 
defective without affecting the elec- 
trical impulses. 

The electrocardiogram is of value 
in life insurance selection when deal- 
ing with irregularities of the heart 
beat, and in coronary artery disease, 
when hardening of these arteries 
curtails the flow of blood to the heart 
muscle. Diminution of the blood 
supply or blocking off of tributaries 
of the main coronary arteries mani- 
fests a characteristic pattern in the 
graphic record. Changes in the heart 
muscles are shown, because damaged 
tissue does not react to electrical 
impulses in the way healthy tissue 
does. 

It is for these reasons that organic 
heart murmurs cannot be treated 
liberally, even though a normal elec- 
trocardiogram is secured. 
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“security” and “peace of mind.” 
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Our commodity (like that of all insurance companies) is 
Because we feel our agents should 
know their product through personal experience, we have taken ihe 
following steps to make their futures secure: 

(a) Retirement Income Pension Plan for WNL agents. 

(b) Group Life Insurance for WNL agents. 

(c) Attractive agent contracts including liberal renewals 

'  ,.. lifetime service fees! 
In addition we offer training courses, “refresher” courses, and a 
steady flow of field tested printed selling “tools.” If you are interested 
in joining this fast growing company, write to our Agency Director, 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


General Agency Openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana and Minnesota 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in Wisconsin. 
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1950 MORTGAGES 


IK FLECTING the recor) home 
building of the past year, more 
than $4,750,000,000 of life insur. 
ance funds went into the financing 
of real estate mortgages in 1950, jt 
is estimated by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Hundreds of thousands 
otf homes and commercial or jp- 
dustrial plants were financed by 
lite companies in 1950. ; 
The credit controls affecting home 
purchases came too late in the year 
to materially affect the year’s aggre- 
gate of new mortgage financing. 
While the controls are expected to 
curtail the mortgage market in 195]. 
the life insurance companies have 
expressed approval of them as an 
anti-inflationary measure. 

This was the fifth year of large 
scale mortgage financing by the life 
companies and their total purchases 
of mortgages in these five years have 
exceeded $15,000,000,000. As pre- 
payments and maturities have been 
large in this period, the net increase 
in mortgages outstanding with the 
life companies has been only $8,900,- 
000,000. 

The total life company investment 
in mortgages at year-end will be 
$16,050,000,000, the greater part of 
which is financing for homes, FHA 
mortgages alone account for more 


than $4,600,000,000. Veterans Ad- 


ministration mortgages amount to 
more than $2,000,000,000. 
The greater part of both the 


years new mortgages and the total 
outstanding is made up of city mort- 
gages. During 1950, new city 
mortgages financed by the life com- 
panies amounted to more than 
$4,400,000,000 and at year-end the 
total city mortgages outstanding 
with these companies will be $14,- 
725,000,000, up nearly $3,000,000,- 
OOO in the single year. 

arm mortgages, including those 
under the Veterans Administration 
plan, also increased in the past year, 
standing at $1,325,000,000 at year- 
end. This is the highest figure in 
five years, 60 percent greater than 
in 1945, but it is only about three- 
fifths of the total of farm mortgages 
outstanding in the peak year of 1927. 
New farm mortgages written by the 
life companies in 1950 were more 


than $350,000,000. 
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SECURITY VALUATION PROPOSALS 


NEW plan for the valuation 

of securities by life insurance 

companies has been submitted 
to the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. The plan was 
drafted by a Joint Committee of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, under the chairmanship of F. W. 
Hubbell, president of the Equitable 
Life of Lowa. 

Essentially the plan increases the 
number of securities eligible for valu- 
ation at cost and creates an offsetting 
valuation reserve. The net effect is 
to remove the distortions in surplus 
which result from changes in market 
values of securities not eligible for 
amortization under the present rules. 


Five Classes 


The plan divides securities into 
five classes as follows: 

Class | includes’ rated = and 
publicly quoted bonds eligible for 
amortization under the present valu- 
ation rules, and United States and 
Canadian bonds not rated or publicly 
quoted which are determined to be 
of a quality equivalent to those given 
one of the first four ratings. This 
class also includes preferred stocks 
not in default provided they are 
selling on December 1 of the state- 
ment year at a price to yield not 
more than one-half of 1 percent 
above the average yield on_ the 
selected list of preterred stocks com- 
piled by the NAIC. Preferred stocks 
which are not publicly quoted are 
also included in Class | provided 
they are determined to be of equiva- 
lent quality. 

Class II includes all United States 
and Canadian bonds and preferred 
stocks which do not qualify under 
Class I but which are not in default. 

Class III includes all bonds and 
preferred stocks in default. 

Class IV includes common stocks 
except those of insurance companies 
or subsidiaries. 

Class V_ includes all common 
stocks of insurance companies and 
subsidiaries. 
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All bonds included in Classes | 
and |! will be carried on an amor- 
tized basis. 


Details 


Preferred stocks in Class I and 
[1 will be valued on one of three 
bases. Stocks having a fixed sinking 
fund sufficient to retire the issue in 
50 years or less will be carried at 
cost and amortized to par at the 
final retirement date in the same 
manner as a bond. Preferred stocks 
not having such a sinking fund but 
having a current yield on cost of 
less than 5 percent will be carried 
at cost, amortized to a price pro- 
ducing a current yield of 5 percent 
at the end of a period of 50 years 
from the inaugural date of this plan 
or from date of subsequent pur- 
chase. Preferred stocks not having 
such a sinking fund but having a 
current yield on cost of 5 percent 
or more will be carried at cost. 

All securities in Class III (¢se- 
curities in default) and in Class IV 
(common stocks) will be carried on 
the statements at market values. Se- 
curities in Class V (common stocks 
of insurance companies or subsid- 
iaries) will continue to be valued 
on the same basis as at present. 


Reserve Accumulation 


To provide for losses that other- 
wise might not be detected under 
cost valuation, the plan calls for the 
accumulation of a reserve equivalent 
to 1 percent of Class I securities 
plus 20 per cent of Class II securt- 
ties. Until the reserve equals this 
amount and whenever it falls below 
this amount, the insurance com- 
panies will transfer to the reserve 
each year one-twentieth of 1 percent 
of Class I securities and 1 percent 
of Class II securities. In addition, 
the reserve will absorb all increases 
in the market value of securities in 
Class III, all increases in book value 
of bonds in Class II purchased 
below par and all net profits on 
security sales or disposals. Any 1n- 


crease in the statement value of 
Class Il securities held on the in- 
augural date of the plan which 
results from the change to the new 
valuation basis also will be trans- 
ferred to the reserve. 

Losses on the sale of bonds or 
preferred stocks or writedowns to 
market value of securities going into 
default will be charged against the 
reserve. However, as explained in 
the Joint Committee’s plan, “it is 
recommended that until the Reserve 
has been initially built up to the 
maximum limit, only 50% of such 
losses, write-downs, and declines be 
charged against the Reserve. , 

The plan contains extensive docu- 
mentation as to the adequacy of the 
proposed reserve. 


Background Explanation 


In a letter to Alfred Bohlinger, 
superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department and chairman 
of the Commissioners Committee on 
Valuation of Securities, Mr. Hubbell 
outlined in detail the com- 
panies’ reasons for desiring changes 
in securities valuation. He stressed 
that the plan was for life insurance 
companies only. 

“We recognize, and indeed em- 
phasize,’ the letter stated, “that 
life insurance varies in many basic 
respects from fire, casualty and other 
kinds of insurance, notably as to 
capital structures, the type and dura- 
tion of insurance contracts, the rela- 
tive need for liquidity, the flow of 
cash income and outgo, the methods 
and objectives of investment policy. 
We should like to stress that the 
proposals accompanying this letter 
are submitted with reference to life 
insurance only.” 

The letter asserted that the pur- 
pose of a life company balance sheet 
is to show a realistic appraisal of 
the relation between long-term lia- 
bilities and long-term assets on a 
“soing concern” basis. Life imsur- 
ance companies have certain charac- 
teristics as going concerns, including 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Security Valuation—Continued 


stable income from premiums and 
investments, a normal excess of cash 
inflow over cash outflow, and invest- 
ment for long-term holding to pro- 
duce income rather than for the 
purpose of resale. 

Under present valuation rules part 
of life insurance investments are 
valued on a long-term stable basis 
without reference to current market 
quotations, whereas other parts are 
valued at current or estimated mar- 
ket prices. The volume of securities 
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not valued at market is small in 
relation to total assets but often 
large in relation to surplus. 

Mr. Hubbell said that stable or 
amortized valuation is not new. 
Liquidation prices have been disre- 
garded in the valuation of mortgage 
loans from the start, and during the 
last 40 years the principle has been 
extended to other investments. The 
principle was further extended dur- 
ing years of economic distress and 
depressed markets such as during 
the 1930’s when average valuation 
or “convention values’ were used. 





“T’'ll bet mighty few salemen call on you bee keepers!’ 


Bankerslifemen 


Get In Where 


Others Don’t Even Call 





Some prospects are so difficult to see that most insurance men 
pass them by, but Bankerslifemen get to them without trickery. 
Incidentally, Bankerslifemen don’t confine themselves to the 
hard-to-see people like bee keepers. 


The sound prospecting methods which Bankerslifemen are 
taught do not involve trickery. A demonstration of their sound- 
ness is the effectiveness they have with “hard-to-see” prospects. 
Backing up the efforts of the Bankerslifeman is our company’s 


national advertising which provides actual leads from actively 
interested prospects. 


Effective methods, based on sound principles rather than mere 
trickery, make the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of life under- 
writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 
DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
IOWA 
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NEW FILMSTRIPS 


IFE insurance is brought down 

ut of the statistical stratosphere 
into the comprehension of high 
school students by use of cartoons 
in three new filmstrips produced by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

One of the strips relates the sery. 
ice of life insurance simply to a 
youngster’s routine. Ralph Snow, a 
high school student who has lost his 
history book, is working out a plan 
for easing his financial strain in re- 
placing textbooks he loses. Ralph's 
book insurance arrangement is then 
translated into modern life insurance 
operations. A series of “humanized” 
charts and graphs is used to explain 
clearly the system of level premium 
payments. 

Ralph's story is told in “How Life 
Insurance Operates,” a series of 
forty-one frames. The other two 
new filmstrips are entitled “How 
Life Insurance Began,” forty-four 
frames, and “‘How Life Insurance 
Policies Work,” forty-one frames. 
The forty-four panel strip traces the 
development of the risk-sharing con- 
cept with historically accurate art 
work depicting the pooling of risks 
by Chinese and other merchants 
around the world, and then illus- 
trates how American life insurance 
was born and grew. “How Life In- 
surance Policies Work” sets forth 
the four basic types of life insurance 
and, in cartoon style, shows how 
each policy works and how it meets 
specific family needs. 

Produced in cooperation § with 
visual education specialists, the 
filmstrips have a running time of 
about twenty minutes each and are 
available in color or in black and 
white. Each is accompanied by a 
teacher's guide. While primarily 
designed for school showing, these 
strips, the Institute points out, can 
also be used profitably in agents’ 
training courses, home office orienta- 
tion programs and to illustrate talks 
by insurance people before com- 
munity audiences. 

The strips may be ordered from 
the Educational Division, Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
The full color prints cost $6 for 
any single film, or $15 for a set ol 
three, while black and white strips 
are $4 singly, and $10 for three. 


Best’s Life News 
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HE world in which we live 

is hectic, indeed. Each day 

brings new problems to beset 
our minds. Local, national, and in- 
ternational conditions command our 
attention and our thoughts. Events 
move more swiftly, usually beyond 
our ability to control or even compre- 
hend. Yes, all the world is like a 
stage, in which we play a dual role, 
being at once in the audience and in 
the cast. 

And underlying every act, every 
scene, is an insidious, creeping, po- 
tentially paralyzing force known as 
inflation. In all problems, in all 
decisions, its threat must be ac- 
knowledged. But it must never be 
allowed to steal the show. 

Inflation is the by-word on every- 
body’s lips today. We all feel its 
destructive impact on our economy, 
as it bites into every pay-check and 
bank account, as it undermines every 
plan of future security. It absorbs 
our thoughts and it weakens our 
ability to understand and cope with 
our other important problems in the 
world. The hour now has come to 
take time out to regroup our 
thoughts—to think this inflation 
problem through until we _ have 
mastered it and can control it. 


Burning Question 


We, as life underwriters, are sales- 
men of security—security for the 
family of a husband and father who 
has been snatched from their midst— 
security for the man and wife, 
who in the twilight of their lives 
know the contentment that is inde- 
pendence. The burning question of 
the moment is a challenge. Will 
our product fulfil its promise? Will 
our product deliver, not dollars, but 
security? Unless we have unquali- 
fied faith in the ability of our product 
to deliver the security which it has 
promised, unless we ourselves have 
a deep conviction in our minds and 
hearts, it is just about impossible for 
us to convince others to put their 
faith and money into it. 
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JOHN E. KENNY 
Supervisor, Aetna Life, N. Y. C. 


It is our purpose then in this 


discussion to bring out a clear picture 
of the role of life insurance during 
an inflationary period, in order that 
we may have a little better back- 
ground from which to draw our 
answers to the inflation objection. 
The hope is that, with a better under- 
standing on our part, will come a 
deeper conviction that we are right 
in urging our prospect to invest in 


insurance, and that this sincere 


conviction can help us to meet the 
challenge posed by the salesman of 
securities. 





At the outset, let us define infla- 
tion. Of course, volumes have been 
written concerning it, and econo- 
mists have debated its many facets. 
But we shall attempt to restrict 
ourselves to its effect on the sale and 
ownership of life insurance. In basic 
terms, inflation is what happens 
when the supply of money is increas- 
ing at a faster and more rapid rate 
than goods are being produced. 


Printing Press Inflation 


There are two general types of 
inflation, and it is extremely impor- 
tant that we clearly distinguish be- 
tween them. The first, ruinous or 
printing press inflation, is caused by 
a sudden abnormal increase in the 


money supply in relation to the 
amount of goods available for sale. 
This is what happened in Germany 
after World War I, and in China 
after World War II. Were it to 
happen here, it would mean that the 
dollar would be worth so little that 
it could no longer function in our 
economy. A firm conviction that this 
cannot happen here is essential if we 
are to have a strong faith in life 
insurance as an investment, so let us 
examine the reasons why our situa- 
tion is so different. 

Germany had lost her power in 
world affairs; she had no credit 
standing and no gold reserve; she 
crowded a large population into a 
small territory ; she lacked sufficient 
food and raw materials. We have 
none of these conditions. In addition 
she had tremendous war debts and 
resorted to printing press inflation 
to pay them off. 

China had been bankrupt by her 
long war with Japan. She had no 
industrial organization. She lacked 
a strong central government and was 
torn by civil war. Few people in 
China understood her financial situa- 
tion. In order to get money into the 
hands of the people, China resorted 
to the printing press. 


Normal Inflation 


The second type is normal infla- 
tion. Our economy is always in a 
state of fluctuation. All through our 
history we have had periods of 
prosperity and depression. All our 
charts showing price levels, market 
trends, and other measurements of 
inflation and deflation indicate a 
series of peaks and valleys. Our 
price level is always in a state of 
flux. 

In general, the war periods have 
been accompanied by and followed 
by periods of high prices, but they 
have always run their course and 
been followed by declines. 

To point up this fact, in 1814, 
following the War of 1812, the dollar 
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was worth 30 cents as compared to 
the 1810 dollar. In 1864, the dollar 
had a purchasing power of only 44% 
of the 1860 doliar. And, more re- 
cently, the 1920 dollar became a 48 
cent dollar when compared to the 
“100 cent” 1914 dollar. 

Thus we see that the fear of 
runaway prices and permanent infla- 
tion has not been borne out by the 
facts. Labor Department statistics 
show that the purchasing power of 
the dollar has declined as much as 
40 cents in a 3 year period (1917- 


1920) and went right up again in the 
following 13 years. 

In a period of inflation, people 
class life insurance with government 
bonds, savings accounts, building 
and loan associations, and similar 
conservative investments. The same 
objection is applied to all, that 1s, 
that they do not compensate for the 
decline in purchasing power, but 
instead pay back cheap dollars for 
the good ones invested. However, 
it is important that they understand 
that life insurance differs from all 
these other investments in one unique 
characteristic. It guarantees to pay 
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a definite amount of money ai death 
if not prior thereto. The objections 
to conventional investments, there. 
fore, do not apply to life insurance 


Three Groups 


All life insurance policies can be 
classifed into three groups. In the 
first group are all those policies 
which become payable as death 
claims within a few years. The 
return from these policies is so great 
in relation to the amount of money 
invested that no inflation objection 
is possible. Any policy may fall into 


‘this group. 


In the second group are those 
policies which become payable as 
death claims after many years, but 
still with so many more dollars than 
the premiums paid in that inflation 
can be no objection. Most limited 
payment life policies fall in this 
category. 

In the third group all other policies 
fall. With the exception of term 
insurance (to which inflation is 
never used as an objection) all 
these policies have a return which is 
so close to the amount paid in that 
inflation could mean a great loss of 
purchasing power. In order for the 
inflation objection to be valid for 
this group, it must be based on the 
premise that the inflation period wil 
go on indefinitely and offset an) 
slight gain in dollars. This 1s 
possible, of course, but to expect it 
is to ignore all the statistics of the 
past. 


Analyzing the course of com- 
modity prices over the past 140 years 
we can see that during and after 
every major war in our history we 
have had a sharp inflation, followed 
in a few years by deflation. From 
this picture one fact is clear. Infla- 
tion is always temporary. While 1 
is under way, as now, it seems that 
it will never end or reverse itself. 
But the record is all against this 
view. 

The past history of inflations in- 
dicate that insurance bought today, 
and which we may expect to become 
payable 25 or 30 years from now is 
more than likely to mature in a 
deflationary period, when the dollars 
paid out by the policy will be worth 
far more in purchasing power than 
the dollars paid in premiums. There- 
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fore, to those policies in the third 
eroup, inflation is not a valid objec- 


tion. 

Many a prospect is face to face 
with an extremely difficult problem. 
In view of today’s high cost of living 
and high taxes, he realizes more 
than ever the importance of provid- 
ing security for himself and_ his 
family. And yet he sees every time- 
honored vehicle of thrift, such as 
savings accounts and other conserv- 
ative plans, falling far short of 
their owners’ dreams. He is being 
urged by the “financial advisors”’ to 
abandon the proven, guaranteed in- 
vestments, in favor of common stocks 
and real estate as a hedge against 
inflation. 

Just what does the average pros- 
pect face if he follows such advice? 
He is inherently a cautious individ- 
ual, this prospect who normally relies 
on conservative savings plans. Sud- 
denly everything looks just right to 
him, as all signs urge him to invade 
the stock market. Invariably he finds 
that he has bought near the top ot the 
market. When the inevitable re- 
versal comes and the market heads 
downward, he gets panicky as his 
savings melt away in unbelievable 
fashion. He decides to salvage some- 
thing and sel/s—nearly always at the 
lowest point. 

But what about the prospect who 
isa more experienced investor, who 
has decided to speculate on future 
inflation? He is faced with these 
problems. He must select the right 
issues. He must accurately pick the 
best time to buy and sell. He must 
stick to a long-range program, in 
spite of constantly changing personal 
needs. He may not live to see the 
suecessful conclusion of his invest- 
ment program. 

We must advise this man to pro- 
vide at least his minimum require- 
iiénts for his family’s and his own 
security. Make him see the great 
loss of future potential profits if he 
does not hedge against premature 
death with life insurance. We must 
show him that if he is successful in 
his spéculation, he should have no 
problem to pay the premiums. If he 
is unsuccessful, as most men are in 
beating the inflation market, then 
the cash reserves in his life insur- 
ance may be an extremely valuable 
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En quaint Annapolis, 
at famous Hammond- 
Harwood house, host- 
esses in Colonial dress 
entertain in traditional 
Maryland fashion. 





Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Tradition of Service 


fos as the charming community of old Annapolis is 
proud of its Colonial tradition, so the Baltimore Life 
Insurance Co. is proud of its tradition of Service. 


For over two generations, the Company has faithfully 
served holders of more than 600,000 policies. 


Baltimore Life serves Annapolis and 





—— 
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ay vicinity through its Annapolis District 
a Office at 202 Town-Worth Building. 


thee Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. Established 1882 





lf our prospect wants to specuiate 
during an inflationary period and 
still provide adequately for his 
family, let him see the astounding 
“speculative” possibility in the Mor- 
tality Table. 


Assuming the policy owner pays $25 
annually for $1,000 of Life Insur- 
ance: 


If Death Percentage of Proceeds 
Occurs Within Year to Premiums Paid 
1 4,000% 
3 1,333% 
5 0 
10 400% 
20 200% 
25 160% 


If living costs are to go up, a 
family will need more dollars than 
ever. What other investment can 
give them more dollars than life 
insurance? If we were to translate 
the speculative possibility shown in 
the above, into stocks, commodities, 
and real estate, we would find that, 
to yield a return equivalent to the 
possible returns on $25 per thousand 
annual premium as a death claim 
the stock, commodity, or real estate 
would have to climb to absurd prices. 
For example, a share of American 
Telephone and Telegraph stock, now 
selling at approximately $150, would 

(Continued on the next page) 
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have to inflate to $6,000 in value to 
equal the inflation of the premium 
dollar if death occurs the first year. 
The Dow-Jones Averages of com- 
mon stock, made up of 30 selected 
Industrial and 20 Railroad stocks, 
are now at the highest level in twenty 
years. We have had a market upturn 
since the end of the war, which 
would probably indicate that the man 
who invested m these Dow-Jones 
stocks would have reaped substantial 
gain. Look at the record. According 
to a recent survey, seventeen, or 
56% of the 30 Industrials, and 
fifteen, or 75% of the 20 rails, were 
selling below their 1946 highs. 


Fallacious Thinking 


I.and and common stock are no 
hedge against the only kind of infla- 
tion we need to worry about—print- 
ing press inflation. It is fear of this 
type of runaway price level that is 
causing so much anxiety, not about 
the value of life insurance, but about 
the advisability of investing in tangi- 
bles which will ride up the inflation 
spiral. This feeling is based on the 
premise that inflation will perma- 
nently cheapen the dollar. Such 
fallacious thinking we have shown 
to be unsupported by fact. 

According to the government’s 
own statistics this inflation has been 
caused by the fact that while our 






physical production rose 67% since 
1939, the money supply increased by 
250% ! However, we must believe 
that if this country can eventually 
produce enough goods to compensate 
for the increased supply of money, or 
if the supply of money can be de- 
creased by less borrowing, higher 
taxes, increased efficiency, and other 
anti-inflationary measures, then in- 
flation will be halted and in all 
probability will reverse itself as 
competition sets in to lower prices. 

Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that 
a free economy, such as ours usually 
is, will ultimately stabilize the dollar 
value at a more normal level? 


We must educate our prospects to 
a new understanding of the true 
value of a dollar. We must introduce 
a different concept or measuring rod 
to be applied to the dollar. Most of 
us think of dollars in terms of 
purchasing power. Viewed in this 
manner, the dollars paid in premiums 
vary from year to year as the price 
index fluctuates. In the same man- 
ner, the dollars received from the 
proceeds of insurance, whether as a 
death claim or maturity value, have 
varying degrees of cheapness or 
dearness. 


Dollar in Terms of Value to User 


But why not consider the value 
of the dollar in a more effective, more 
personal, more realistic sense—in 
terms of its value to the user. This 
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utility value is of far greater signif. 
cance in the last analysis. It changes 
from time to time and depends com. 
pletely on circumstances that exis 
at a given time, 

For example, what is the utility 
value of a dollar to a wife? It js 
$1.00. But to a widow, it may be 
worth $5.00. To a young man it js 
worth 30 cents, but to an old man, 
may it not be worth $4.00, or even 
more ? 

Or consider three men, “A,” “B” 
and ‘‘C,”’ who are asked to contribute 
to a worth-while charity, such as the 
Salvation Army. “A” has an annual 
income of $100,000; “B” receives 
$20,000 ; “C” earns $5,000. Assume 
each manages his finances sensibly, 
“A” does not have to be very con- 
cerned about his money because he 
is well supplied, so he gives $1,000. 
“B” isn’t too hard-pressed to meet 
his cost of living, but can’t be nearly 
as generous as “‘A”’ because his funds 
are considerably less. He donates 
$100. But “C” has all he can do to 
live within his budget, and must 
carefully weigh each dollar he spends. 
He contributes $10.00. 

Now, regardless of the current 
market value of the dollar, isn’t it 
true that “A’s” dollar is worth sub- 
stantially less to him than is “C’s” 
dollar? And what about the recipient 
of this money? Isn’t each dollar 
worth a great deal more than the 
market value in carrying on its work 
with a limited budget ? 

And to go further still, when those 
dollars are distributed to the aged 
and needy, are they not the most 
valuable dollars in the whole world! 


Surplus Dollars 


Viewed in this manner, we can 
readily see that life insurance pre- 
miums are paid with relatively cheap 
dollars. They are surplus dollars. 
But as far as the human, personal 
element is concerned, the proceeds 
come back in relatively dear dollars, 
at g time when a great crisis has 
occurred—when a man’s earning 
power has been cut off by death or 
old age. So long as the dollar is the 
medium of exchange, the important 
thing is to be sure that there is a 
guaranteed, never-ending supply of 
them. 

In order to emphasize still further 
that tomorrow’s dollars will not be 
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cheap dollars in relation to today’s 
remium dollars, let’s consider 
another important point. Life insur- 
ance is usually paid for over a long 
period of years, during which its 
purchasing power goes through one 
or more cycles of inflation and defla- 
tion. Each premium is paid for in 
dollars of that year’s value. Over the 
life of the policy, the premiums are 
paid with both inflated and deflated 
dollars—that is, in AVERAGE 
dollars. For example, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, using 
the 1935-39 dollar as a base, the 
value of the dollar in 1920 was 69c. 
It rose to 80c in 1927 and to $1.08 
by 1933. It then fell to 80c in 1943 
and returned to 69c in 1946. In that 
twenty-six year period, it increased 
for 13 years, and then decreased 


exactly the same amount in the.’ 


following 13 years! 

But suppose at the time the policy 
hecomes payable, the dollar is worth 
even less than the average dollar 
paid in. There are two choices still 
available. The money can be left 
with the Company at a guaranteed 
interest rate until it is again of 
sufficient value to justify taking the 
proceeds. Or if it be elected, the 
proceeds can be paid out in install- 
ments over 10, 20, or 30 years, or 
even for life, thus making use of the 
same spread that made the premiums 
AVERAGE in order to make the 
proceeds AVERAGE. 


Life Insurance Dollar 
Valuable Tax-wise 


One final point to bear in mind. 
A spendable dollar is the dollar that 
remains after taxes are paid. The 
income from all other investments is 
subject to income taxes, but the life 
insurance dollar paid out in install- 
ments is either entirely tax-free if 
paid as a death benefit, or practically 
tax-free if paid as retirement income. 

After all this consideration of the 
reasons why inflation is not a valid 
objection to life insurance, and after 
seeing how we can meet the objection 
when it is raised, it will be interesting 
to analyze what people have actually 
done about it in the past. Figures 
show that from 1914 to 1920, the 
population rose from 98,000,000 to 
106,466,000, or an 824% increase. 
In 1914, the volume of life insurance 


in force was $19,737,000,000 (ex- 
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Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


SERVING INSURANCE 
The Business of Protection 


Firms and individuals engaged in the business of 
protection enjoy, at 175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
the convenience of quick personal contacts with 
other insurance firms in this great building. It is 
easily understood why insurance companies and 
executives give the Insurance Exchange Building 
first consideration as their Chicago address. 
Rental information furnished promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 























clusive of government life insurance 
and business not in legal reserve 
companies). If the same 824% in- 
crease occurred in life insurance it 
would amount to $1,710,000,000. 

But the cost of living went up 
100% during this period. Adding 
this extra $19,737,000,000 of life 
insurance plus % of the $1,710,000,- 
000 (one-half because the population 
increased gradually) to the original 
insurance in force in 1914, we should 
have a total of $42,039,000,000 in 
1920 to compensate both for the 
population increase and the cost of 
living increase. What did we have? 
It was $40,540,000,000! 

Similarly in the period 1940-1950, 
the amount of insurance which 


should have been in force in 1950 to 
compensate for a 15% increase in 
population and a 75% increase in the 
cost of living would be $225,900,- 
000,000. We actually had $228,000,- 
000,000 ! 


Conclusion 


When we study the facts, there- 
fore, we must conclude that inflation 
has been no real objection to the 
purchase of life insurance in the past, 
and it is not a valid objection for 
the future. Life insurance is not on 
trial. We, as salesmen of security, 
have been handed a challenge. Let’s 
make the most of our opportunity. 


—From Life Aetna-izer. 
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QUESTION 6. 


(a) The Secretary of State for 
the United States recently set 
aside a portion of a treaty by 
agreement with a foreign nation. 
An American trade association 
brought action against the Secre- 
tary of State to determine 
whether he had the right to set 
aside a treaty or a portion of a 
treaty between the United States 
and a foreign nation. 

Explain how treaties between 
the United States and foreign na- 
tions are made and _ indicate 
whether the action of the Secre- 
tary of State appears consistent 
therewith. 

(b and c) “In watching the 
substantial increase in the scope 
of federal government action the 
question arises, ‘How can eco- 
nomic freedom of the individual 
be protected adequately from 
public power?’ ” 

(1) Describe briefly three im- 
portant expansions during recent 
years in the scope of federal gov- 
ernment action as they may af- 
fect the economic freedom of the 
individual. 

(2) Explain how the people 
of the United States presumably 
have protection in their economic 
lives against public power. Be 
specific as to pertinent constitu- 
tional provisions. 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) Treaties with foreign coun- 
tries are made by the President 
with the approval of two-thirds of 
the Senate. 

The Secretary of State, of course, 
acts for and with the approval of the 
President, so that in actual practice 
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it is this cabinet member who usually 
does the “leg work” on treaties. 
Treaties have no official status, how- 
ever, unless there is Senate approval. 

It would seem that in the case cited 
the Secretary of State was acting 
inconsistently with the basic consti- 
tutional requirement. 

In practice, the Department of 
State usually consults with the Sen- 
ate, through the latter’s Committee 
on Foreign Relations, before enter- 
ing into new treaties or seeking to 
revise old ones. 

(b and c) (1) Typical important 
areas in which federal government 
action has expanded in recent years 
are: 

l. In the labor field, minimum 
wages and regulations concerning 
the standard work week were intro- 
duced in industries related to inter- 
state commerce. 

2. Grants-in-aid to the states, for 
education, housing, ete. All such 
grants are made under certain condi- 
tions which must be met by the re- 
cipient states. 

3. Federal construction and oper- 
ation of large power projects, such 
as TVA, which inevitably encroach 
upon the freedom of some individ- 
uals, even though they may be of 
great benefit to others. 

4. Limitation on the freedom of 
action of both management and or- 
ganized labor in their collective-bar- 
gaining relations. 

5. Social security legislation, re- 
quiring employers and employees to 
contribute to unemployment-benefit 
and retirement-income plans admin- 
istered by government agencies. 

(2) Constitutional protections of 
the people of the United States, in 
their economic lives, include the fol- 
lowing : 









1. A person may not be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. (Sth Amendment 
applies to federal government; 14th 
Amendment to states). 

2. Persons, houses, 
are protected against 
search and seizure. 

3. Private property 
taken for public’ use 
compensation. 

4. States prohibited from passing 
a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts. 

5. Citizens have the right to vote 
for Senators and Representatives 
and (through the Electoral College) 
for the President. By the same token 
they may, if they feel that their eco- 
nomic lives are being unduly re- 
stricted by public power, refuse to 
reelect any of these, replacing them 
by those who they feel will refrain 
from such exercise of public power. 

6. The system of checks and bal- 
ances, established by the Constitu- 
tion, imposes a certain restraint by 
assuring against unreasonable ex- 
tremes of action by any one of the 
branches of government. 


papers, etc., 
unreasonable 


may not be 
without just 


QUESTION 7. 


“The federal-state system of 
unemployment insurance results 
in great diversity in the protec- 
tion afforded against the risk of 
unemployment.” 

(a) What are the _ relative 
functions of federal and state 
authorities in this system? Ex- 
plain. 

(b) What were the principal 
considerations that determined 
this system of divided responsi- 
bility between federal and state 
authorities ? 
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(c) What factors justify the 
conclusion in the introductory 
statement quoted above? 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) Although the basic law under 
which the unemployment insurance 
system operates is federal, adminis- 
tration centers in state agencies. 
Each state taxes employers, estab- 


lishes the amount of benefits, defines 
eligibility, and provides the admin- 
istrative organization necessary to 
operate its own unemployment in- 
surance system. But all of these 
aspects of the state system must meet 
certain standards set by the federal 
law and supervised by the Social 
Security Administration. 

The federal government also has 
a wage tax for unemployment insur- 
ance (3 per cent) ; but employers are 
exempt from 90 per cent of this tax 
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because all of the states | ave me 
the minimum tax, benefit, and aq. 
ministration standards of the federal 
law. The net federal tax is, there. 
fore, 0.3 per cent of wages in em. 
ployment covered by the federal lay. 

All funds, both from: the state 
taxes and from the net federal] tax, 
are held by the federal government 
The federal government then djs. 
tributes to the states such amounts 
as are required to make benefit pay. 
ments and to support the unemploy- 
ment compensation systems of the 
respective states. 

(b) The principal considerations 
that determined this system of di- 
vided responsibility between federal 
and state authorities were: 

1. Recognition of the need for 
centralized supervision in view of 
the nationwide scope of the problem. 

2. Recognition of the unequal abil- 
ity of the states to operate independ- 
ent unemployment insurance systems 
on a sound financial basis, and the 
need for uniform minimum stand- 
ards. 

3. Recognition of the local nature 
of unemployment and the variations 
to be expected among local employ- 
ment experiences. 

4. Recognition that an_ intimate 
knowledge of the local labor and em- 
ployment situations would be neces- 
sary to the successful operation of a 
system of unemployment benefits. 

5. Recognition of the reluctance 
on the part of states to grant to the 
federal government the right to ad- 
minister unemployment benefits. 

6. Recognition of constitutional 
limitations under which the legality 
of an exclusively federal system was 
questionable. 

(c) The federal-state system re- 
sults in great diversity in the pro- 
tection afforded against the risk of 
unemployment for the following 
reasons : 

1. State laws vary with respect 
to benefit amounts, waiting periods, 
duration of payments, and eligibility 
for compensation. 

2. Conditions with respect to em- 
ployment opportunities, and hence 
re-employment opportunities, vary 
widely from state to state. 

3. The cost of living varies from 
state to state, with the result that an 
unemployment benefit fully adequate 
in one state will be insufficient in 
another state. 
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4, The efficiency.of administration 
varies from state to state, in spite 
of attempts to standardize operating 
procedures. 


QUESTION 8. 


(a) “Government = spending 
and taxation have become one of 
the greatest problems of our 
time. . . - Not one American in 
a hundred knows that hidden 
taxes . . . Will exceed $700 per 
family this year.” 

(1) What is meant by “hid- 
den taxes”?? Describe five types 
of “hidden taxes.” 

(2) What sources of revenue 
other than “hidden taxes” exist 
for (i) the federal government, 
(ii) the states and municipal- 
ities ? 

(b) (1) Explain why the Con- 
stitution conferred on the federal 
government the right to enact 
bankruptcy legislation. 

(2) If a person becomes 
bankrupt and lives in State “A” 
his life insurance may be free 
from the claims of his creditors, 
whereas under the same circum- 
stances it may be subject to the 
claims of his creditors if he lives 
in State “B.”’ In view of the fact 
that the federal government has 
enacted bankruptcy legislation, 
how can you account for the situ- 
ation described in the preceding 
sentence ? 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) (1) Hidden taxes are those 
levied against a good or a service, 
being paid to the taxing authority 
by someone else than the ultimate 
consumer, but included in the price 
paid by the consumer. The consumer 
may or may not be aware that he is, 
in fact, paying the tax. 

Types of hidden taxes are: sales 
taxes, admission and amusement 
taxes, excises, payroll taxes, import 
duties, insurance-premium taxes, 
transportation taxes. 

(2) Other sources of revenue are: 

l. For the federal government: 
personal income tax, corporate in- 
come tax, estate tax, gift tax. 

2. For states and municipalities: 
real property taxes, personal prop- 
erty taxes, poll taxes, licenses and 
fees, income taxes, inheritance taxes. 
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Cougratulations, Wr. Kowins! — 


Joseph Lee Kowins, General 
Agent, 

achieved | 
1950: Life Membership in the | 
Million Dollar Round Table. | 
the National Quality Award 
and the presidency of the 


Company’s Leaders’ Club. 


In addition to his more than 
one million dollars of per- 
sonal life production annu- 
ally for three years, during 
the same period of time Mr. 
| Kowins has paid for in ex- 
| cess of $12,000 of disability 
| premiums each year. He also manages and directs the 
| activities of his general agency, the members of which, 
| during the past three years, have paid for many addi- 
| tional hundreds of thousands of dollars of life insurance 
| and many thousands of dollars of disability premiums. 


Mr. Kowins attributes a large share of his outstanding 
success and commissions to his Company’s direct mail 
prospecting service, other sales helps, and the salability 
and competitive quality of its portfolio of life, accident 
and health and hospitalization policies. 

We are proud to pay this well-earned tribute to Joseph 
Lee Kowins and his career underwriter associates. 


O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


| Similar opportunities await qualified producers. 
All inquiries confidential. 
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(b) (1) The Constitution con- 
ferred on the federal government the 
right to enact bankruptcy legislation 
in order to avoid the confusion of 
non-uniform state laws. (If this 
had not been specifically delegated 
to Congress, it would have been left 
to the states.) If there were not a 
uniform bankruptcy law applicable 
throughout the nation, such difficul- 
ties or inequities as the following 
might arise. A person (or corpora- 
tion) might have assets in each of 


several states, or might owe creditors 
in different states. He might be de- 
clared bankrupt in one state, but not 
in others. He might even seek to be 
declared bankrupt in a particular 
state and have the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings administered by that state 
because of a law more favorable to 
himself. Non-uniform state bank- 
ruptcy laws would work to the detri- 
ment of creditors and the business 
community as a whole. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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(2) The Federal Bankruptcy Act 
requires that ail assets of a bankrupt 
be made available to creditors. How- 
ever, it specifically permits such ex- 
emptions (1.e., assets which may be 
retained by the bankrupt or his 
estate) as are allowed by the insol- 
vency laws of the state in which the 
bankrupt resides. 

Thus it is apparent that the law 
of state “A” protects assets in the 
form of life insurance from claims of 
creditors, while the law of state “B” 
does not. 
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QUESTION 9. 


A recent article states: “The 
care of the aged in our society is 
becoming a very serious prob- 
lem. The number and propor- 
tion of retired persons in our 
population will increase mark- 
edly during the coming decades.” 

(a) Describe two voluntary 
methods and two governmental 
methods of making economic 
provision for the aged. 

(b) Enumerate three social 
problems of a non-financial char- 
acter connected with the “aged” 
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question. What solutions can he 
offered to meet these problems? 

(c) Is there any economic jp. 
consistency between the increas. 
ing number of aged in our popu. 
lation and the current trend to. 
ward a shorter work day and jp. 
creased money wages? 


Answer to Question 9, 


(a) Voluntary methods of mak. 


ing economic provisions for the 
aged : 
1. Voluntary saving through 


banks, insurance policies, annuities. 
etc. 

2. Pension plans established by 
employers, supported by contriby- 
tions from the employer alone, or 
from the employer and employees. 

3. Support by  families—either 
directly, by “taking them in,” or 
supporting the aged who live in their 
own homes, or supporting them in 
institutions or “homes’”’ for the aged. 

4. Support by private charities— 
either in institutional ‘“homes’’ main- 
tained by the charities, or by contri- 
bution to maintenance in their own 
homes. 

Government methods of making 
economic provision for the aged: 

1. Old-age insurance under the 
Social Security Act—federal system. 

2. Old age assistance—by states, 
supported by federal grants-in-aid; 
also some provision by the local gov- 
ernments. 

3. Maintenance in __ institutions 
established and supported by gov- 
ernment funds (usually local). 

(b) 1. Health. Old age brings an 
almost inevitable increase in illness 
and general physical deterioration. 
Often this accentuates the existing 
problem of how to care for the aged 
person. As the number of aged in 
the population increases we will need 
greatly increased facilities, in hospi- 
tals and other institutions, for the 
care of the aged. We should also 
have more research in the causes and 
treatment of disease of the aged. 

2. Recreation. Enforced retire- 
ment too often means enforced idle- 
ness. Lifetime activities suddenly 
end, and sometimes lifetime social 
contacts as well. Recreation requir- 
ing physical exertion must be given 
up in many cases. Frequently these 
forced changes in the mode of living 
result in mental depression or othet 
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psychological reaction. There should 
be greater opportunity for suitable 
social and recreational activities for 
the aged. Community centers may 
offer these, together with adult edu- 
cation and hobby groups. Lut more 
important is preparation during the 
eaflier part of one’s life for the 1n- 
evitable aging, by increased educa- 
tion in the arts, music, crafts, etc. 

3. Mental deterioration. A com- 
bination of deteriorating health and 
the necessity for social readjustment 
often accelerates mental senility and 
increases the number of mental aber- 
rations. After a certain point is 
passed, the only answer is institu- 
tional care. 

(c) There is an economic incon- 
sistency between the increasing num- 
ber of aged people and the current 
trend toward a shorter workday and 
increased money wages. 

People in the older age group have 
ceased to produce, and are consumers 
only. The fact that the number and 
percentage of persons reaching old 
age is rapidly increasing means that 
the goods and services required to 
support the entire population will 
have to be produced by a smaller and 
smaller percentage of the population. 

Even if the work day were to re- 
main unchanged, the productivity of 
the working force would have to in- 
crease if the standard of living of the 
whole population—workers and aged 
—is to be maintained. Techno- 
logical improvements could possibly 
be great enough to make this possi- 
ble even with a shorter work day. 

But if money wages are increased, 
there is a likelihood that the in- 
creased output resulting from the 
increased productivity would be 
largely absorbed by the purchasing 
power of the working force, instead 
of being available for the non-work- 
ing aged. Aged persons living on 
fixed or relatively fixed incomes, 
such as annuities, pensions, or re- 
lief grants, would find price increases 
forcing them to a lower standard of 
living, 


QUESTION 10. 


\ recent book concerned with 
population problems points out: 
(1) that internal migration cre- 
ates sociological difficulties some 
of which are similar to, and some 
others quite different from, those 
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resulting from immigration; (2) 
that our immigration policy re- 
quires increased attention; and 
(3) that no national policy with 
respect to the fundamental 
matter of the birth rate is likely 
to be developed in the near fu- 
ture. 

(a) Compare the social prob- 
lems resulting from internal mi- 
gration with those resulting from 
immigration. 

(b) Describe briefly our immi- 
gration policy and the reasons 
for it. 

(c) What are the principal 
determinants of birth rates? 





Answer to Question 10. 


(a) Social problems resulting 
from internal migration and those 
resulting from immigration are simi- 
lar in that: 

1. Both usually tend to produce 
overcrowding in already densely 
populated industrial areas. Such 
crowding increases health problems, 
juvenile delinquency, and all the 
other problems of slum areas. 

2. Customs, traditions and the 
general mode of living vary greatly 
from one section to another within 
the United States. So internal migra- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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TWO ANNIVERSARIES... 


Our 40th... 
N. E. Glassbrook’s 
33rd 





N. E. Glassbrook (Glassy to hundreds 
of his ONLI associates) has been a key 
man in The Ohio National field or- 
. : ganization for nearly 33 years. A 
7S dynamic leader in the Company’s 
ansing, Michigan a oe ; 
agency development activities since 
1918, Mr. Glassbrook has made an enviable record, first 
as Resident Manager of Agencies in Michigan, and again, 
for many years, as Supervisor of our Central Division where 
he is still active. His superior abilities and first-hand experi- 
ence and knowledge of field operations and related phases of 
life insurance were further recognized in 1947 when he was 
elected to The Ohio National Board of Directors. 
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tion may cause conflicts (rac riots. 
religious animosities, etc.) just as ip 
the case of foreigners comin into 
the country. 

They are dissimilar in that: 

1. Immigrants will often congre- 
gate in neighborhoods (urban and 
rural) with others of the same origin, 
There they retain their own lap- 
guage, customs, etc., to a very large 
degree. [This makes the problem of 
assimilation more difficult to accom- 
plish than in the case of internal 
nugration. 

2. Internal migration has more of 
a tendency to “balance” our popula- 
tion than does immigration. In- 
ternal migrants usually move from 
areas of low economic opportunity 
to areas of greater opportunity. The 
immigrants are less well informed 
and less able to take advantage of 
the better economic opportunities. 

(b) The United States restricts 
the number of immigrants on a quota 
basis. The total number of immi- 
grants who may enter is determined 
(about 154,000 per year). The num- 
ber who may come from any one 
country, with a few exceptions, is 
limited to that percentage of the total 
(154,000) that the persons of that 
national origin bore to the total 
population in 1920. Persons from 
certain oriental countries are ex- 
cluded. 

This total limitation and the quota 
system with its inevitable selectivity 
are, in part, the result of concern 
over the ability of our society to as- 
similate large numbers of people 
with diverse racial and cultural back- 
grounds. But a large part of the 
pressure for these limitations came 
from labor groups which sought pro- 
tection from the competition of im- 
migrants willing to work for lower 
wages. 

It should also be mentioned that 
prospective immigrants must pass 
health and réading tests, and must 
give proof that they will not become 
public charges. 


(c) Principal determinants of 
birth rates: age distribution of the 


population; economic condition of 


the country; economic and _ social 
status of the family; religious be- 
liefs; wars and other disturbances ; 
education ; distribution of the popt- 
lation between urban and _ rura! 
areas; health and medical facilities. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE AMENDED 


COMPROMISE was reached 
in April between the different 
“oratuitous’ in- 
surance for service personnel aris- 
ing from separate proposals by the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate. The measure as finally ap- 
proved is known as “H.R.” and, 
as expected, contains some features 
of the thinking on both sides of the 


versions of 


Congress. 

Originally, in the House version, 
each entering the service 
would be for $10,000 in 
the event of his or her death. ‘There 
would be no premiums charged and 
no reserves set up. Upon discharge 
from the service, providing the in- 
dividual was insurable, the coverage 
would end. If the individual were 
uninsurable, he or she would be 
eligible to apply tor up to $10,000 
of National Service Life. The Sen- 
ate apparently objected to this to 
the extent that they felt some pro- 
vision should be made so that if an 
individual wished to continue gov- 
ernment life insurance he could do 
so. It was therefore provided that 
any individual, upon being dis- 
charged from the service, could ap- 
ply for up to $10,000 of National 
Service Life insurance, provided he 
made such application within 120 
days after his discharge. 

With certain exceptions, the law 
ends the issuance of new insurance 
under United States Government 
Life Insurance (USGLI), which 
originated in World War I, and 
under National Service Life Insur- 
ance (NSILI), which originated just 
prior to the United States entry 


into World War II. 


pe>rst 1 
covered 


Lapses Reinstatable 


Term policies under USGLI and 
NSLI that are in a state of lapse 
(as distinguished from expiration) 
may be reinstated on or before, but 
not after, their term period has 
expired. Also, permanent plan 
policies, in a state of lapse, may be 
reinstated at any time, provided the 
applicant can meet the reinstate- 
ment requirements. 
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The new law provides that on and 
after June 27, 1950, any person in 
active military or naval service, in- 
cluding cadets and midshipmen of 
the U. S. Military, Naval and Coast 
Guard Academies and commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
shall be automatically covered against 
death in active service for $10,000, 
less any NSLI or USGLI in force 
at time of death. The amount of any 
NSLI or USGLI payable at death, 
plus the indemnity, may not exceed 
$10,000. 

The indemnity protection con- 
tinues for 120 days after separation 
from service for those called to 
extended active service for a period 
exceeding 30 days. 

The insurance is payable only to 
surviving spouse, child or children, 
parent, brother, or sister; and the 
insured may name one or more 
beneficiaries within this permitted 
class. 

The $10,000 indemnity is payable 
in 120 equal installments of $92.90 


per month. 


Surrenders 


Persons in active service may 
surrender their NSLI or USGLI 
permanent policies in force for a 
year or more for the cash surrender 
value. Then, within 120 days after 
separation from service, they may 
apply without a physical examina- 
tion to the V-A in writing for 
permanent type insurance on the 
same plan not in excess of the 
amount surrendered. Or they may 
reinstate the surrendered insurance 
by payment of the required reserve 
and the current premium. 

Persons in active service who have 
permanent plan USGLI or NSLI 
policies of less than one year’s dura- 
tion and who lapse their policies, 
may reinstate by paying all back 
premiums with interest and meeting 
the health requirements. 

Those who hold five-year level 
premium USGLI or NSLI term 
policies on which the term period 
expires while they are in active 


service may apply within 120 days 
after separation from service for an 
equivalent amount of term insurance. 
This insurance will be granted upon 
payment of the premium at the then 
attained age rate and upon evidence 
of good health. 


Non Par Term 


The law also provides for the 
granting of a special type of non- 
participating insurance under certain 
conditions to persons released from 
active service and who are found 
to be suffering from  service-con- 
nected disabilities for which com- 
pensation would be payable if 10 
per cent or more in degree. 

For those who were ordered into 
active service for a period of more 
than 30 days and who were not 
disabled in service, the law provides 
for the granting of non-participating 
insurance on the five-year level 
premium term plan, with renewal 
privileges. The veteran must apply 
for this insurance within 120 days 
after separation from active service, 
and no medical examination is re- 
quired. 

Any person otherwise eligible who 
was in active service on or after 
June 27, 1950, and was discharged 
prior to the enactment of the new 
law is eligible to apply for this 
non-participating insurance within 
120 days from the date of his dis- 
charge. 

This non-participating insurance 
may not be converted to any other 
plan, but may be renewed as term 
insurance every five years after issue. 


Waiver 


Persons in active service for 31 
days or more and who are insured 
under USGLI or NSLI may apply 
for a waiver of all premiums on the 
five-year level premium term plan 
or of that portion of any permanent 
insurance premiums representing the 
cost of pure insurance risk. 

These waivers will apply for the 
remainder of the continuous active 
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service of the insured and for 120 
days thereafter. During the period 
of waiver, any term insurance that 
expires while the insured is in active 
service will be automatically renewed 
for an additional five-year period. 


Opinions Vary 


Opinions in the life insurance 
companies vary as to the desirability 
of this change. The National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is proud 
of its part and expects that the 
change will, to a large extent, get 
the government out of the life insur- 
ance business if and when the state 
of “emergency” ends. On the other 
hand, the changes are very involved 
—in our opinion needlessly so—and 
some executives in the business 
believe that pressure will be brought 
to bear to amend the 120-day limita- 
tion following discharge from the 
service. In short, they fear that the 
idea of this provision getting the 
government out of the life insurance 
business, will be changed so that the 
government will get right back in 


again. Only time will determine 
whether there are grounds for this 
fear. There are two benefits from 
the changes but so far as we have 
been able to learn, have not been 
emphasized to date. These are that 
the 


government is now using a 
modern Mortality Table with a 
realistic interest assumption. The 


second is that policies will be issued 
on a non-participating basis and will 
eliminate the “hand-outs”’ mislabeled 
“dividends” that have been paid in 
the past. 

The complete bill which the Presi- 
dent signed on April 25, 1951 
follows: 


Part I—Servicemen's Indemnity 


Sec. 1. This part may be cited as the 
“Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951.” 

SEc. Except as hereinafter provided, 
on and re June 27, 1950, any person in 
the active service of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or the 
Reserve components thereof, including the 
National Guard when called or ordered to 
active duty or active training duty for 
fourteen days or more; cadets and mid- 
shipmen at the United States Military, 
Naval, and Coast Guard Academies ; com- 
missioned officers of the Public Health 
Service while entitled to full military 
benefits as provided in section 212 (a) of 
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the Act of July I. 1944 (58 Stat. 689). a. 
amended (42 | C. 213) ; and commis. 
sioned ofhcers of che Coast and | codetic 
Survey while assigned to duty during g 
period of war or an emergency 4s pro. 
claimed by the President or the ( Ongress 
on projects for the Army, Navy, or Ajr 


Force m areas outside the Continental 
United States or in Alaska or in coastal 
areas of the United States determined by 
the Department of Defense to be of im. 
mediate military hazard, shall be auto- 
matically insured by the United States 
without cost to such person, against death 


in such service in the principal amount 
of $10,000: Provided, That any person 
called to extended active service for 4 


period exceeding thirty days shall cop- 
tinue to be so protected for a period of 
one hundred and twenty days after separa- 
tion or release from such active se rvice: 
Provided further, That persons in the 
Reserve components, including the Noa- 
tional Guard, while engaged in aerial 
flights in Government owned or leased 
aircraft for any period, with or without 
pay, as an incident to their military or 
naval training, shall be deemed to be in 
the active service for the purposes of this 
Act: And provided further, That for the 
purposes of this part, any person, who, 
on or after June 27, 1950, was or shall be 
provisionally accepted and directed or 
ordered to report to a place for final 
acceptance or for entry upon active duty 
in the military or naval service and who 
died or shall die as the result of disability 
incurred while en route to such place and 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
the incurrence of such disability, or any 
registrant under the Selective Service Act 
ot 1948, as amended, who on or after 
June 27, 1950, in response to an order to 
report for induction into the Armed 
Forces and who, after reporting to a 
local draft board, died or dies as the result 
of disability incurred while en route from 
such draft board to a designated induc- 
tion station and within one hundred and 
twenty days after the incurrence of such 
disability shall be deemed to have died in 
active service. 

Sec. 3. Upon certification by the Secre- 
tary of the service department concerned 
of the death of any person deemed to 
have been automatically insured under this 
part, the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs shall cause the indemnity to be 
paid as provided in section 4 only to the 
surviving spouse, child or children (in- 
cluding a stepchild, adopted child, or an 
illegitimate child if the latter was desig- 
nated as beneficiary by the insured), 
parent (including a stepparent, parent by 
adoption, or person who stood in loco 
parentis to the insured at any time prior to 
entry into the active service for a period 
of not less than one year), brother, or 
sister of the insured, including those of 
the half-blood and those through adoption. 
The insured shall have the right to 
designate the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
of the indemnity within the classes herein 
provided; to designate the proportion of 
the principal amount to be paid to each; 
and to change the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries without the consent thereof but 
only within the classes herein provided. 
If the designated beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries do not survive the insured, 
if none has been designated, the Adminis- 
trator shall make payment of the indemnity 
to the first eligible class of beneficiaries 
according to the order set forth above, 
and in equal shares if the class is composed 
of more than one person. Unless desig- 
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nated otherwise by the insured, the term 

rent’ shall include only the mother 
and father who last bore that relationship 
to the insured. 

Any installments of an indemnity not 
paid to a beneficiary during such bene- 
nciarys lifetime shall be paid to the 
named contingent benehciary, if any; 
otherwise, to the beneficiary or beneficiar- 
ies within the permitted class next entitled 
to priority: Provided, That no payment 
shall be made to the estate of any deceased 
perso. 

Sec. 4. The indemnity shall be payable 
m equal monthly installments of one 
hundred and cog in number with inter- 
est at the rate ot 2% per centum per 
annul. 

sec. 5. The automatic indemnity cover- 
age authorized by section 2 shall apply to 
any person im we active service of the 
named Armed forces who, upon death 
im such active service, or within one 
nunured and twenty days atter separation 
or release trom such active service as 
prescribed in section Z, is insured against 
such death under a contract of national 
service lite msurance or United States 
Government hfe insurance, but only with 
respect to a principal amount of indem- 
nity equal to the difference between the 
amount of imsurance in force at the time 
of death and $10,000. Any person in 
active service, who is imsured under a 
permanent plan of national service lite 
wsurance or United States Government 
lite imsurance, may elect to surrender such 
contract for its cash value. In any such 
case the person, upon application in writing 
made within a hundred and twenty days 
alter separation from active service, may 
be granted, without medical examination, 
permanent plan imsurance on the same 
plan not in excess of the amount sur- 
rendered for cash, or may reinstate such 
surrendered insurance upon payment of 
the required reserve and the premium tor 
the current month. Any person in the 
active service having United State Gov- 
ernment life insurance or national service 
liie imsurance on the _ five-year level 
premium term plan, the term of which 
expires while such person is in active 
service after the date of this enactment, 
shall, upon application made within one 
hundred and twenty days after separation 
irom service, payment of premiums and 
evidence of good health satisfactory to 
the Administrator, be granted an equiva- 
lent amount of insurance on the five- year 
level premium term plan at the premium 
rate tor his then attained age. Waiver 
of premiums under the National Service 
Lite Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, 
shall not be denied in any case of issue 
or reinstatement of insurance on a 
permanent plan under this section in 
which it is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Administrator that total disability of 
the applicant commenced prior to the date 
ot his application. 

Sec. 6. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized to promulgate such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this part, as are 
hecessary or appropriate to carry out its 
purposes, 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
lrcasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sus as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of-this part, to be known as 
the servicemen’s indemnity appropriation, 
lor the payment of liabilities under this 
part, 
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Sec. 8. Any person guilty of mutiny, 
treason, spying, or desertion, or who, 
because of conscientious objections refuses 
to perform services in the land or naval 
forces of the United States or refuses to 
wear the uniform of such force, shall for- 
feit all rights to an indemnity under this 
Act: Provided, That restoration to active 
duty after commission of any such offense 
shall restore all rights to an indemnity 
under this Act. No indemnity shall be 
payable for death inflicted as a lawful 
punishnient for crime or for military or 
naval offense, except when inflicted by an 
enemy of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of Public Law 
Numbered 262, Seventy-fourth Congress, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





approved August 12, 1935 (49 Stat. 607), 
as amended, titles Il and III of Public 
Law Numbered 844, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, approved June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 
2031), as amended, and section 15 of 
Public Law Numbered 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, March 20, 1933, insofar as 
they are applicable, shall apply to the pro- 
visions of this part: Provided, That as- 
signments of all or any part of the 
beneficiary’s interest may be made by a 
beneficiary to any other person or persons 
within the permitted class of beneficiaries, 
as specified in section 3, if all other persons 
having contingent rights of equal or 
greater priority to those of the assignee 
(Continued on the next page) 
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? - , 

- join in the assignment: Provided further, 
That such assignment shall not affect 
any payments made prior to its receipt by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


Part Il—Provisions Relating to United 
States Government Life Insurance and 
National Service Life Insurance 


Sec. 10. The National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 619. On and after the date of 
enactment of the Insurance Act of 1951, 
except as otherwise provided in section 12 
thereof, section 5 of the Servicemen’s In- 
demnity Act of 1951, and sections 620 and 
21 hereof, no National Service life 
insurance or United States Government 
life insurance shall be granted to any 
person under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, or the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, nor 
shall any United States Government life 
insurance or National Service life insur- 
ance, on which the United States is 
authorized by law to pay the premium, 
be issued or granted to any person under 
any provision of law, nor shall the United 
States pay premiums on insurance issued 
prior to this enactment under the pro- 
visions of Public Law Numbered 289, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, November 5, 
1941, Public Law Numbered 571, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, June 5, 1942, Public 
Law Numbered 658, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, July 8, 1942, Public Law Num- 
bered 698, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
August 4, 1942, Public Law Numbered 
729, Seventy-ninth Congress, August 13, 
1946, or any other law for any period 
subsequent to the end of the second 
calendar month following the date of this 
enactment: Provided, That the foregoing 
shall not be construed to prohibit the 
granting or issuing of National Service 
life insurance or United States Govern- 
ment life insurance in cases in which 
acceptable applications accompanied by 
proper and valid remittances or authori- 
zations for the payment of premiums have, 
on or before the date of approval of this 
amendatory Act, been received by the 
Veterans’ Administration, or which have, 
on or before said date, been placed in the 
mails properly directed to the Veterans’ 
Administration, or been delivered to an 
authorized representative of any of the 
uniformed services. 

“Sec. 620. Any person who is released 
from active service under other than dis- 
honorable conditions on or after the date 
of enactment of the Insurance Act of 
1951, and is found by the Administrator 
to be suffering from a disability or dis- 
abilities for which compensation would be 
payable if 10 per centum or more in degree 
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and except for which such person —_ 
be insurable according to the standards 
established by the Administrator for 
qualifying under the good health pro- 
visions of this Act, as amended, shall, upon 
application in writing made within one 
year from the date service connection of 
such disability is determined by the 
Veterans’ Administration and payment of 
premiums as provided in this Act, as 
amended, be granted insurance by the 
United States against the death of such 


person occurring while such insurance is 


in force : Provided, That insurance granted 
under this section shall be issued upon the 
same terms and conditions as are con- 
tained in the standard policies of national 
service life imsurance except (1) the 
premium rates for such insurance shall 
be based on the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality and 
interest at the rate of 2% per centum 
per annum; (2) all cash, loan, paid-up, 
and extended values shall be based upon 
the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Table of Mortality and interest at 
the rate of 2% per centum per annum; 
(3) all seiilemmnte on policies involving 
annuities shall be calculated on the basis 
of The Annuity Table for 1949, and 
interest at the rate of 24% per centum per 
annum; (4) insurance granted under the 
provisions of this section shall be on a 
nonparticipating basis and all premiums 
and other collections theretor shall be 
credited directly to a revolving fund in 
the Treasury of the United States, and 
any payments on such insurance shall be 
made directly from such fund. Appropria- 
tions to such fund are hereby authorized. 
Except as herein provided, the provisions 
of this Act other than those contained in 
section 621 shall be for application to such 
insurance: Provided, That as to insurance 
issued under this section waiver of pre- 
miums pursuant to section 602 (n) shall 
not be denied on the ground that the 
service-connected disability became total 
prior to the effective date of such insur- 
ance. All persons granted indemnity pro- 
tection under section 2 of the Servicemen’s 
Indemnity Act of 1951 shall be deemed to 
be in the active service for the purpose 
of applying for insurance under this sec- 
tion: Provided, That as to persons incur- 
ring disability under the conditions stated 
in the last proviso of section 2 of the 
Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951, 
application for insurance must be filed 
within one year after the incurrence of 
such disability. 

“Sec. 621. (a) Any person entitled to 
indemnity protection under section 2 of the 
Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 who 
is ordered into active service for a period 
exceeding thirty days, shall, upon appli- 
cation in writing made within’ one 
hundred and twenty days after separation 
from such active service and payment of 
premiums as hereinafter provided, and 
without medical examination, be granted 
insurance by the United States against the 
death of such person occurring while such 
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insurance is in force. Insurance granted 
under this section shall be issued upon the 
same terms and conditions as are cop. 
tained in the standard policies of national 
service life insurance on the five-year level 
premium term plan except (1) al! such 
insurance may be renewed for successiye 
five-year term periods at the attained 
ages, but may not be exchanged for or 
converted to insurance on any other plan; 
(2) the premium rates for such insurance 
shall be based on the Commissioners 194] 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality 
and interest at the rate of 24% per centum 
per annum ; (3) all settlements on policies 
involving annuities shall be calculated on 
the basis of The Annuity Table for 1949, 
and interest at the rate of 2% per centum 
per annum; (4) insurance issued here- 
under shall be on a nonparticipating basis 
and all premiums and other collections 
therefor shall be credited to a revolving 
fund in the Treasury of the United States 
and the payments on such term insurance 
shall be made directly from such fund. 
Appropriations to such fund are hereby 
authorized. 

“(b) The Administrator is authorized 
to invest in, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to sell and retire, 
special interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States for the account of the 
revolving fund with a maturity date as 
may be agreed upon by the Administrator 
and Secretary: Provided, That the rate of 
interest on such obligations shall be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at a 
rate not exceeding the average interest 
rate on all marketable obligations of the 
United States Treasury outstanding as of 
the end of the month preceding the date 
of issue of this special obligation. 

“Sec. 622. After the date of enactment 
of this section, any person while in active 
service for a continuous period in excess 
of thirty days who is insured under na- 
tional service life insurance or United 
States Government life insurance shall be 
entitled, upon written application, to a 
waiver of all premiums on five-year level 
premium term insurance and that portion 
of any permanent insurance premiums 
representing the cost of the pure insurance 
risk, as determined by the Administrator, 
becoming due after the first day of the 
second calendar month following the date 
of enactment of this section, or the first 
day of the second calendar month follow- 
ing entry into active service, whichever 
is the later date, and during the remainder 
of such continuous active service and 120 
days thereafter: Provided, That no pre- 
mium shall be waived under this section 
for any period prior to the date of applica- 
tion therefor: Provided, That if the term 
of any five-year level premium term insur- 
ance on which premiums have been waived 
under this section expires while the 
insured is in active service, such term 
shall be automatically renewed for an 
additional five-year period and the pre- 
miums due at the then attained age shall 
be waived as provided above: Provided 
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' further, That the election by an insured rate of 3 per centum per annum as to long as he remained in active service prior 


' of the premium waiver benefits of this other national service life insurance, and to the date of enactment of the Insurance 
section shall thereby render his contract 3% per centum per annum as to United Act of 1946, notwithstanding the fact that 
of insurance nonparticipating during the States Government life insurance. The deduction of premiums was discontinued 
} 

) 


period such premium waiver is in effect: Administrator is authorized and directed because— 

Provided further, That whenever benefits to transfer from time to time from the - ' 

under such insurance become payable national service life insurance appropria- (A) the insured was discharged 
because of the maturity of such policy tion to the National Service Life Insur- to accept a commission, OF 

of insurance while the insured is in active ance Fund and from the military and naval “(B) the insured was absent with- 
service or within one hundred and twenty insurance appropriation to the United out leave, if restored to active duty; 
days thereafter, liability for payment of States Government Life Insurance Fund or 

such benefits shall be borne by the United such sums as may be necessary to carry “(C) the insured was sentenced by 
States in an amount which, when added out the provisions of this section.” - court martial, if he was restored to 
to any reserve of the policy at the time Sec. 11. The first sentence of section active duty, required to engage in 
of maturity, will equal the then value of 602 (m) (2) of the National Service Life combat, or killed in combat.” 


such benefits under such policy. Where Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, is 
life contingencies are involved in the hereby amended to read as follows: Sec. 12. Nothing contained in part I or 
calculation of the value of such benefits, “(2) In any case in which the insured part II of this Act shall be construed to 
the calculation of such liability or liabili- provided for the payment of premiums cancel or restrict any rights under insur- 
ties shall be based upon such mortality on his insurance by authorizing in writing ance contracts issued on or prior to the 
table or tables as the Administrator may the deduction of premiums from his service date of this enactment. 

prescribe with interest at the rate of pay, such insurance shall be deemed not Sec. 13. This part may be cited as the 
2% per centum per annum as to insurance to have lapsed or not to have been forfeited “Insurance Act of 1951.” 

issued under sections 620 and 621, at the because of desertion under section 612, so Approved April 25, 1951. 
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Objection “H' Bomh 


BARTON BALDWIN, who does an outstanding 
e job for the Provident Mutual in Norfolk, was 
disturbed for a while by the attitude of a number of suc. 
cessful young executives on whom he called. They seemed 
to lack faith in the future; wondered why, in view of the 
uncertainty of today’s living, they should provide for 
tomorrow. Finally, Mr. Baldwin came up with an answer 
that resulted in an extra $10,000 policy, and has worked 
well for him ever since. Here it is: 

“Mr. Prospect, I can fully understand and appreciaté how 
you feel. But let’s stop to analyze what you’ve just said 
and see if you’re not being unduly alarmed and pessimistic. 

‘First of all, it is possible, at some indefinite time in the 
future, for all of us to be destroyed by some terrible bomb, 
But once we’ve faced that fact, let’s promptly forget it 
because if it does happen every living soul will be in the 
same boat. Stocks, bonds, life insurance, money, all will 
mean nothing. So isn’t it sort of silly for us to say we 

o olpc quotes aren’t going to save money or furnish any more protection 
for our families because we might all be destroyed by 
some bomb not even in the final making? 

**You’ll die all right, Mr. Prospect, sometime and some- 
where, but very likely it’ll be by something other than a! 
hydrogen bomb; and whether it occurs now, or 10 years. 
from now, or 40 years, $10,000 of extra life insurance can 
do a whale of a lot. If you should suddenly die tomorrow, 
Jane and the girls will not have to alter the style of living 
which you have always enabled them to enjoy. If your: 
death comes much later, then this extra $10,000 might well 
make life a lot easier from age 65 on by giving you an. 
extra hundred bucks every month. 

“‘Sure, the premium might pinch, but I’ll guarantee that 
new television set you’ve got your eye on won’t be quite 
as entertaining to Jane as $100 per month would be—and 
it probably won’t put on 
much of a show when 
you’re 65. Put this plan 
in force now, John, and 
then you can really afford 
to put any surplus into 
things for today.”’ 


a from “Provident Notes”. . . 


a monthly magazine 
published for the agents of 
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POLAROID COPYMAKER 


DESK-TOP copymaker has been de- 

veloped by the Polaroid Corporation 
for use with its Polaroid Land camera. 
The device turns out dry, finished, clearly 
legible 344” x 414” copies of documents, 
letters, sketches, drawings or photographs 
sixty seconds after the shutter of the 
camera is snapped. No special skill is 
necessary to operate the unit which is 
easily portable and completely self-con- 
tained. All that is necessary is to plug 
it into an AC electrical outlet. A simple 
scale tells where to set the platform and 
what lens and what camera setting to use. 
The camera is operated the same as when 
taking regular pictures. 
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*& Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 

[] Polaroid Copymaker 

[] Copyholder 

[] Ink Stain Remover 

[] Office Air Conditioner 

[] Multi-Purpose Lock 
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NEW MODEL COPYHOLDER 


Pus new model copyholder is so simply 

and compactly constructed that it is 
said to eliminate all service and repair 
problems. The copy material can be 
tilted forward or backward for easier 
reading and the drop control gives a 
wide range of control on the speed of 
drop’ of the copy-holding plate. The line 
spacer can be quickly adjusted to suit 
different line depths and the copy-work 
can be raised one, two or three lines at a 
time. The CopyRight Manufacturing 


Corporation, the manufacturer, points out 
that use of the machine promotes correct 
typing posture, thus reducing fatigue. 





INK STAIN REMOVER 


HE F. S. Webster Company has de- 

veloped a hand cleaner for secretaries 
and other ofhce workers that should not 
only be a morale builder but cut down 
time-wasting delays in the washroom. 
It is used full strength on a piece of 
tissue and pressed on ink-stained fingers 
or hands. Then both the stain and the 
cleaner are wiped off. The liquid is non- 
greasy, is scented and is said to be made 
from the finest beauty care ingredients. 





























OFFICE AIR CONDITIONER 
MPROVED models of window sill 


room air conditioners, featuring simpli. 
fied installation and easy removal for in- 
spection and a new copper beige cabinet, 
are announced by the Carrier Corpora. 
tion. A new hinged cradle-type mounting 
reduces installation procedure and _ the 
entire unit slides easily in or out of the 
mounting for inspection and servicing. 
The unit provides cooling, dehumidih- 
cation, air hltering, circulation and venti- 
lation. It may be switched to filtered venti- 
lation and circulation only, when cooling 
and dehumidification are not required. 
A Humitrol for increased dehumidifying 
capacity and complete thermostatic con- 
trol are available as optional features. 
Hermetic-type compressor, adjustable out- 
let louvres, replaceable extra size filters 
and sound-proofed cabinets are features 
stressed by the manufacturer. 








MULTI-PURPOSE LOCK 


HE Wonder Lock Company has de- 
signed this small lock to fit practically 
any type of sliding drawer or swing door 


of woot, glass or metal. In addition to 
desk and table drawers, file cabinets and 
doors, it can be used to secure glass book- 
case doors from losses from petty thefts. 
It may be quickly applied without drilling 
holes or using nails or screws and just 
as quickly removed for use elsewhere. 
The lock is closely machined of chrome 
finished material for strength, dependa- 
bility and security. 
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FICE EFFICIENCY _ 


RAINING has gained almost 

universal acceptance in indus- 

try today. It is not difficult 
to sell management on the need for 
technical training. But, when it 
comes to the question of training 
people not only in the handling of 
equipment, but in the handling of 
people, that, I am afraid, is a little 
harder to sell; we are not as ready 
to accept training in human rela- 
tions. 

Our country has advanced tre- 
mendously along technological lines. 
We have no equals in the field. But 
something happened while we con- 
centrated on getting better ice boxes 
and more television and radios. We 
kept losing sight of moral and human 
values. 


Machines are Easy 


\Ve love to work with machines. 
They are easy to deal with. They 
don’t talk back to you. They don't 
ask for overtime pay. They don't 
want watches when they retire. [he 
little machine at home doesn't be- 
come ill so that the big machine has 
to stay home. It is so easy, it 1s so 
pleasant to work with machines. 
They most always do as they're told. 
People, however, are a little differ- 
ent. They are not as docile as ma- 
chines. They have _ sensitivities. 
They can be thrown off gear by a 
harsh word. 

Something else is important. Since 
we can all buy the same machines, 
how then do we meet competition ? 
‘low is my bank going to be better 
than your bank? It is not in the way 
we handle the machine, because the 
manufacturer will tell us how many 
items we can get out of that machine 
an hour, and if we beat it to death, 
we can't get more. 
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EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


JULES M. GRAUBARD 
Personnel Administrator 
Chase National Bank 


How then do we meet competi- 
tion’ By the manner in which we 
handle the people who operate the 
machines. We are concerned not 
only with how the girl operates the 
machine but also does she want to 
operate the machine? Is she mo- 
tivated to operate that machine? 
And, when we come to training, does 
she want to be trained? 

very company is training. Each 
is doing training, whether it knows 
it or not. It may be training in a 
negative way; it may be training 
people poorly; it may be training 
them to be followers instead of 
leaders: But it is training them. 

If a company 1s not in the driver's 
seat of training, it is training people 
to lose their initiative, to become fol- 
lowers. If it is going to short circuit 
its supervisors by going over their 
heads and allowing employees to go 
to top management outside of chan- 
nels, the supervisor who is being 
skipped is not getting training in the 
proper methods of supervision, and 
he soon begins to lose the skills that 
are necessary for his work. 

Let us remember and recognize 
that we are not training employees ; 
we are training individuals, and we 
can't train them all alike. All men 
are not created equal, I am sorry to 
say. We differ from one another in 
many ways. We differ physically, 
we differ in mental ability, we differ 
in temperament, we differ in the 
amount of experience with which 
we come to the jobs; and if people 
are to be trained well, that differ- 
ence must be recognized. 


People learn better and_ faster 


when they like to do what they 
are doing. That is part of motiva- 
tion, of wanting to learn. More 
important, we know that people 
work because they are constantly 
endeavoring to satisfy some basic 
human needs. There is nothing new 
in this. Psychologists have empha- 
sized this for a long time. Very 
rapidly, however, let me list five of 
those very basic human needs that 
people are endeavoring to satisfy : 
No. 1—Recognition as an individ- 
ual: We want to be recognized as 
an individual in this way: It is not, 
‘Miss, over there, would you do this 
for me?’ But, it is, “Miss Jones, 
would you mind doing it for me?” 
because Miss Jones wants to do that 
job for you not as just a number, 
not as an employee, but in the way 
Miss Jones does it, and that way is 
going to be different from the way 
anybody else in that organization 
does it. Recognition as an individ- 


People Want to Be Heard 


No man wants to be a social 
security number or a number on a 
payroll. We do things to satisfy our 
psychological needs that we wouldn't 
do for money. People want a chance 
to be heard. They want a chance to 
air their grievances. They want a 
chance to give suggestions about 1m- 
provements. If they are not given 
that opportunity, the organization 1s 
cutting off a vast and vital source of 
information that comes from below 
to help run the organization and 
meet competition. 

No. 2—People want a sense of be- 
longing: We are social animals. We 
work better when we work in 
groups. In our office, we recently 
hired a young girl. Two days later, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Employee Training—Continued 


as luck would have it, another young 
lady was being married, and a collec- 
tion was being taken up for a gift. 
When the secretary doing the col- 
lecting came to the desk of the new- 
comer, she skipped it, and, at the 
end of the collection, the newcomer 
came up and said, “I would like to 
contribute my quarter.” 

“Oh, no, that is not necessary. 
You don’t even know the girl. You 
have only been here two days. It is 
not necessary. We don’t want your 
quarter,’ explained the secretary. 

“But I want to give my quarter.”’ 

What was that person saying? 
“‘Look, take me in; I want to be part 
of this team. I want to belong.” 

People want to join. Does your 
company reach out for them? 

One of the things that can be done 
is to dramatize the service or the 
product provided by the company. 
There is no organization that cannot 
in some way dramatize the products 
which it is putting on the market. 
The people who work for a firm 
should know where their little con- 
tribution fits into the larger service 
that it is giving to the community. 

No. 3—Fair treatment: In order 
to motivate people, they must be 
made to feel that they receive fair 
treatment in such things as pay 
policy, fair treatment on promotions, 
on awards, on praise. They want to 
be considered as people with in- 
tegrity, and let’s try to avoid adding 
to the symbols of status. This isn’t 
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Window-back Sight Savers associate your 
message with convenience end efficiency. 
Useful and popular (millions sold yearly), 
these Dow Corning silicone-treated eye 
glass tissues have high quality appeal for 
everyone wearing glasses—and that’s over 
70% of all your clients, prospects and 
customers! Cost is low. Distribution is 
easy. Write today! 
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something that management sug- 
gests, but every organization has 
many of these symbols which stand 
in the way of our working to- 
gether. The fact that your name is 
in the telephone directory and mine 
isn’t, the fact that you have a key 
to the washroom, that you have a 
carpet on your floor; the fact that 
office people consider themselves on 
a different level from factory people ; 
the boss that you work for, whether 
you are the secretary to the vice 
president or you are just the secre- 
tary to somebody in the purchasing 
department—all these symbols tend 
to draw us apart. 

No. 4—People want emotional se- 
curity; they want to know what is 
going on. They don’t want to learn 
from the elevator operator. They 
are on the team, and they expect to 
be trusted. Why not tell them what 
is going on? They are liable to show 
that what is being done doesn’t seem 
to fit in with what has already been 
done. 

Communication should run up and 
down the line. We see flow charts 
of every line of authority going 
down from the president—every- 
thing down. When we go to school, 
teachers stand on platforms and talk 
down at us. We sit there and try 
to absorb it. It is about time that 
we began to realize that the channel 
of communication can work as a 
two-way conduit. 

No. 5—People want economic se- 
curity: I purposely leave that for 
the last when I write about these 
things. I think it has been over- 
stressed. That doesn’t mean that I 
don’t believe we ought to give decent 
salaries to people. We should! But 
don’t overstress economic security at 


the expense of some of these other 
things. Too long have we thought 
that all you had to do for a man was 
to put $5 more into his envelope 
and he was your man. Many of the 
things a man wants can’t be bought 
with money; such things as aq 
pleasant good morning. You can’t 
give him $5 extra to heal hurt pride. 

The matter of economic security. 
of concern for the distant future, for 
the pension age, I think is often 
overstressed. It has a tendency to 
lull people to sleep. It has a tendency 
to use up our energies toward the 
future at the expense of reaching 
more realistic goals. 

It is odd to note that companies 
having the highest pay scale for 
work in their particular industry 
have strikes on their hands. Why? 
Because they are not paying enough 
attention to these psychological 
needs at the expense of economic 
security. 


Training 


Now coming to the question of 
training : An average company starts 
training people because they so often 
follow the leader. If the company 
next door does it and they are our 
competitor, we say, “Maybe it is 
about time we started something, 
too.” I am afraid there probably 
are no more than about a hundred 
large companies in this country that 
really do original research work in 
this matter, and the rest of us seem 
to be sooner or later following the 
leader. So, it is either for that rea- 
son, or we install a training program 
because we are in trouble. 

Let us consider training. Whom 
should we train? The books—and 
there have been dozens of books 
written on the subject—all say, 
“Train the employees; train the 
supervisors.” What is training? As 
psychologists see it, training is noth- 
ing more than a matter of changing 
attitudes. I am not thinking about 
training in typing, or anything of 
that sort. It is a matter of changing 
attitudes, and when we change atti- 
tudes, we can begin to change be- 
havior. 

If we are just going to train em- 
ployees, all we are doing is plugging 
leaks. The question I ask is; is man 
agement always right? Is it any 


(Continued on page 60) 
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PUNCH-CARD CONTROL 


LESLIE SAFRANEK, 


Procedure Analyst 


Occidental Life Insurance Company of California 


HE development of our business machines de- 

partment probably parallels that of any rapidly 

growing company. At the outset we had a few 
big-volume jobs that readily adapted to the machine 
process. We were able to punch all cards and maintain 
all card files within the business machines department. 
We processed the various jobs when the cards were 
ready or when we had machine time available; so that 
scheduling, if any, was not very complicated. 

As we grew, more and more jobs were put on mach- 
ines. Now our machine unit produces about a thousand 
jobs for eighteen departments and major sections in a 
normal month, a few more than that in quarter months, 
and considerably more at year-ends. The machine time 
needed to coinplete each of these jobs varies from just 
afew minutes to several days. 

With an ever-increasing share of the company’s work 
being done by machine, it soon became necessary for 
some of the key punching and much of the maintaining 
of files and other clerical work to be spread out over 
other departments. With many departments sending 
a variety of jobs to the machine section for processing, 
we were confronted with a need tor: 


1. Accurate job identification. 

2. \ means of maintaining uniformly high quantitative 
and qualitative standards of production for every 
job. 

3. Controls to assume that the high production standards 
ire consistently maintained. 


4. More accurate scheduling. 
». Controls to maintain the schedules. 
6. \n analysis of machine time and cost. 


/. \vailable machine time for trying new applications. 


(Our early steps toward these objectives were experi- 
ments with job tickets and machine-use records. Our 
present system consists of later developments of those 
early efforts combined with some ideas gleaned from 
efficiency control plans being used in other installations. 
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Each job is identified by a brief description title and 
a six-digit code number, such as 1.234.56. 

The first digit tells the frequency of the job: daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, semisannually, annually, 
or special. 

The second and third digits designate the department 
or major section which will be charged with the cost 
of the job. 

The fourth digit designates the section or function 
which will be charged with the cost. 

The fifth and sixth digits identify the job. 

A “9” placed in front of a job number (91.234.56) 
is used to indicate that the job is being rerun. 

The code number is used for identifying the Machine 
Operator’s Procedure and the Report Section Proce- 
dure, and for every other reference to the job. 

To minimize the amount of detailed information 
which must be remembered by each operator and to 
standardize performance a written procedure is main- 
tained for each job for the use of the machine operator. 
It contains complete instructions of machine set-up, 
paper requirements, spacing and running the report. 
A test deck and a sample test run are kept in each pro- 
cedure folder. The detailed procedure is an aid in 
training new operators and simplifies shifting operators 
from one job to another. 

To enable the clerks in the report section to quickly 
check the accuracy and completeness of every job before 
it is released from the department, they maintain a 
separate written procedure with instructions for check- 
ing and distribution. It includes a sample test run, 
a description, and a general statement of the purposes 
of each job. 

A master deck of job title cards is the primary tool 
used in. scheduling. Each master card is punched with 
the job code number, job title, the working day of the 
month on which the job is normally due into the machine 
room, and the working day on which it is to be released 


by the report section. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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UGGESTIONS for office ar- 

rangement logically fall into 

two categories—those that ap- 
ply to efficient arrangement irrespec- 
tive of the flow of work, and those 
that pertain specifically to desk ar- 
rangement resulting from the move- 
ment of paper work. 

The general suggestions will be 
presented first. When renting office 
space, always check the dead weight 
floor load capacity. Modern build- 
ings are so constructed that the dead 
weight floor load is adequate for 
heavy equipment such as safes, fire- 
proofed files, etc. For ordinary files 
and personnel (including desks and 
regular equipment) 100 pounds per 
square foot is acceptable. Heavy 
equipment such as printing presses, 
fire safes and files should be placed 
in areas over girders and beam sup- 
ports, and against outside walls 
where girder support is_ usually 
found. 


Floor Covering 


Rubber floor tile helps soundproof 
a room and is resilient. Heavy 
equipment should be put on casters 
or protective pads so that it will 
not cut into the tile. Linoleum makes 
a satisfactory floor covering. As- 
phalt tile, though less resilient, is 
a very practical covering, easily 
cleaned and attractive. Use harmo- 
nious eye-appealing color combina- 
tions. Care should be exercised in 
cleaning and waxing floor coverings. 
Use a non-skid wax or floor prepara- 
tion in order to avoid falls and 
slipping by the personnel. 
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OFFICE ARRANGEMENT 


Klectrical conduits should be 
placed under the flooring so that 
outlets can be placed near the desks 
thus avoiding the hazardous string- 
ing of wires from desks to wall plugs 
and to avoid over-loading certain 
electrical outlets. 

Ceilings should be soundproofed 
in order to increase efficiency. This 
is particularly true in departments 
using machines in the processing of 
the work. Noise takes its toll on 
the nerves and contributes to fatigue 
and errors. In normal situations, 
efficiency increases will average 
about 15%-—in extremely noisy con- 
ditions, efficiency increases will be 
much higher. 

Ventilation is very important. A 


poorly ventilated or over-heated 
room produces drowsiness and 
slower reactions. Window venti- 


Exhaust fans 
The 


lators reduce drafts. 
will help circulate the air. 
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room should be thoroughly venti- 
lated several times a day such as 
early in the morning before office 
activities start, and during the morn- 
ing and afternoon rest periods (if 
there are uniform rest periods, other- 
wise at noon). Temperatures of 68 
degrees to 70 degrees are best for 
efficient work provided the humidity 
is properly controlled. 

If incandescent lighting of an in- 
direct nature is used, ceilings should 
be painted or calcimined with a flat 
color, preferably off-white, ivory or 
eggshell. If fluorescent lighting is 
used, no special ceiling treatment 1s 
required other than a harmonious 
eye-appealing color in a light shade. 
Pastel colors for walls are very 
decorative. Pastel shades of 
and green are very popular. 


blue 


Lighting 


It has been a trend for a number 
of years to reduce the number ai 
private offices. Most banks have 
their officers placed in open areas 
private offices are space and time 
wasters. Private offices retard the 
easy flow of work. In most 
where privacy is a functional require- 
ment, it can be accomplished by 
7'6" partitions. Such partitions <o 
not kinder ventilation. Where pr! 
vate offices with ceiling high parti 
tions are required, the size of the 
office should be carefully studied. 

Music in the office is an accepted 
practice. The Muzak Corporation 
has studied the effects of music and 
has issued a report concerning their 


Cases 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Before a manpower crisis hits your office 


Added 
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provide the 


Eve: consider the possibility of a man- 
power crisis in your office? 

The growing demands of the Defense 
Program are already having their impact 
on offices throughout the country. This may 
strike you sooner than you think! 

Already solving the problem for thou- 
sands upon thousands of offices is AUDOGRAPH 
dictation . . . for the A B C (added business 
capacity) of AUDOGRAPH means increasing 
office output (up to 30%) without adding 
to personnel. 

No better way of assuring the steady flow 
of office output than meeting the problem 
before a dearth of competent personnel 
finds you shorthanded. To discover the best 
means of licking the problem, mail the cou- 


pon, today! 


We regret that we cannot always 
deliver AUDOGRAPHS without de- 
lay. But demands have exceeded 
all precedent ... and these days 
we're also devoting much of our 
efforts and raw materials to na- 
tional defense work. So—if 


you're waiting for delivery of 
your new AUDOGRAPHS — won't 
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you please be patient? You'll 


find them well worth waiting for! f2, 
7 i 
ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 








AUDOGRAPH scales and service in 180 principal cities Send me Booklet 6-V—"Now We Really Get Things Done!" 


of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
under “Dictating Machines.”’ Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries, 
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Employee Training——-from page 54 


different from employees? Who 
takes care of the training of manage- 
ment ? 


From Top to Bottom 


A training program will be very 
ineffective, it will be just plugging 
leaks from day to day, if it is just 
going to concentrate on the training 
of people on any one level. If train- 
ing is to be of any value, and this 
is very essential to the matter, it 
must permeate every level of the 
entire organization, from the top 
down to the bottom. 

In my contacts with industrial 
groups in training sessions, invari- 
ably, whether they be savings banks’ 
people, or printers, some fellow will 
buttonhole me in the corner after 
a conference and say, “This is really 
good stuff, but you don’t want me 
here. Get my boss down.” We can- 
not train just on one level. 

Who changes management's ideas, 
and how about the method of chang- 
ing management’s ideas? “Don’t tell 








me; tell the fellow upstairs.” How 
do you tell the fellow upstairs? This 
“how” of selling ideas to manage- 
ment has not received enough at- 
tention. We know that it is not 
enough for management simply to 
give its approval. Management must 
take a role of active participation. 
Otherwise, it is just like some of 
our advertising. I am supposed to 
eat “Wheaties” because Tyrone 
Power does. The voice of authority ! 
We follow because Tyrone Power 
says that is the thing to do. Or we 
train people because management 
says it is a good thing for them. 

No, it is not “You do this because 
I say it is good for you.” We say 
that management must participate. 
If management will give direct evi- 
dence of endorsing this type of train- 
ing, a wonderful thing will happen. 
Management will itself begin to 
learn by participating, and it is 
amazing what comes out of a session 
when management sits down and 
works problems out with its em- 
ployees. Participation is the key to 
learning. It is like the difference 
between giving money to some 
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When you say, “Gentlemen, be seated” be sure they 
are comfortably seated. SIKES fine-grained wood chairs 
are specially contoured to rest the body. And nothing 
can match the warmth and friendliness of these master- 
crafted wood chairs. 


Just the right touch of modern 


. ideal to complement newer style desks. 
Trim, functional with clean-cut lines, the SIKES 1159 
is generously proportioned for true “all-day working 
Also available in the ABK model with seat 
and back cushions, easily removable during warm 
See the extensive Sikes line at your nearby 


Buffalo 7, N. Y. 











worthy cause or operating a stand 
and devoting active time to that 
cause. One is participation, and the 
other isn’t. 


When You Participate 


A little experiment has often been 
tried to demonstrate participation, 
People were asked, “Will you take 
the time to recall the three most 
vivid experiences of your youth?” If 
you try that with yourself, you will 
see that you almost always come up 
with items in which you yourself 
participated. It isn’t what happened 
to someone else. 

We read and we hear of presidents 
taking over organizations, and say- 
ing sincerely to thousands of em- 
ployees, “I am your new president. 
I want you to feel that my door is 
open to each and every one of you. 
If you have a problem, come in.” 

Have you ever tried it? Have 
you ever gotten past his secretaries? 
Don't they realize that you have to 
continue to work for your own boss, 
and if he allows that kind of thing 
to go on he is short-circuiting the 
boss? Would I be doing the tactful 
thing by going around my own boss? 
This question of open-door policy 
may sound good, but in practice | 
am afraid it fails. 

There is no reason to believe that 
top management is constructed any 
differently from the people on the 
lower supervisory level. They also 
have unsatisfied drives. They too, 
want to be loved, and frustration 1s 
no respector of titles or of people. 

Unfortunately, it is their person- 
ality that affects training, and just 
as we have to concern ourselves with 
training people on the lower part 
of the scale, it is important to train 
upstairs, as well. 


Consultants 


This is an age of specialization. 
We are so anxious to call in con- 
sultants, and the American scene 
has recently been clogged by any 
number of people who may be called 
in to do consulting jobs. 

I am a little concerned about it 
because I think it can, on occasion, 
be a rather embarrassing admission 
on the part of management as to the 
lack of properly trained lieutenants. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Appearance is just as important in letters as it is in 
people . . . or products. 


Every letter typed on an IBM Electric makes a 
perfect impression, has the distinctive personality which 
assures a friendly reception. 


Turning out first-class work is simple with an IBM 
Electric. It is so easy to use . . . so responsive to your 
lightest touch . . . so saving of your time and energy. 


e) ectiie [ypewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


IBM, Dept. BL-* 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive folder on the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


SS Se re iN, 


Address 
City State 





Around the Office—from page 58 


findings about music and its rela- 
tionship to production and errors in 
life insurance offices. 


Types of Desks 


Management understands the ne- 
cessity for conserving time, and is 
willing, at least, to listen to the time 
saving suggestions in work simpli- 
fication, and to the suggestions in- 
volved in equalizing the work-load 
distribution as well as improving the 
man-hour work application. Not 
enough consideration has been given 
to the conservation of space. There 
are several suggestions which can be 
used to reduce the space require- 
ments. For purposes of brevity 
these are listed as follows with ap- 
propriate comments: 


(1) Standard desks are 60 inches 
by 34 inches and require ap- 
proximately 15 square feet of 
floor space. The employee re- 
quires an additional 15 square 
feet, making a total of 30 square 
feet. Allocating file space and 
aisle space and other space 
requirements of a general na- 
ture (drinking fountains, coat 
racks, lockers, etc.) to a “per 
employee” basis, an additional 
30 square feet per employee is 
required. For purposes of ap- 
proximation, therefore, each 
employee requires on an aver- 
age 60 square feet of floor space 
based on standard desk re- 
quirements. 

Motion economy studies in- 
dicate that a 60 x 34 desk pro- 
vides more surface space than 
can be utilized by an employee 
—the extra space is storage 
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space and is not required. If 
a utility desk approximately 
48 inches by 24 inches is used, 
the normal working area is 
not disturbed, but the space 
requirements are reduced by 
7 square feet for the desk, and 
3 square feet for the employee 
for a total of 10 square feet per 
employee. If the utility desk 
is used, the total space require- 
ment per employee is 50 square 
feet in place of the standard 
60 square feet. 

(2) Use of five drawer filing equip- 
ment in place of three and four 
drawer files will save space. 

(3) The use of microfilming of o/d, 
but important records and re- 
ports is a terrific space and 
equipment saver. Using 16 
mm. film, the ratio of reduction 
is 150 to 1—that is 150 cubic 
feet of filed material can be 
reduced to 1 cubic foot of film 
space. 

More and more companies 
are availing themselves of this 
method of space saving. Many 
companies apply microfilming 


to their current as well as stor- | 


age records. If you believe that 
there is a remote possibility of 
your city being bombed in the 
event of war, you should give 
immediate and serious consid- 
eration to the microfilming of 
your valuable records, the loss 
of which would seriously handi- 
cap your operations. 

(4) Standardize the space allocation 
for supervisors and manage- 
ment—Chief clerks (no office) 
—space allocation about 75 
square feet. Department man- 
agers (no office recommended, 
but can use partitioned space ) 
—space allocation about 100 
square feet. 

Management (private offices 
if required )—space allocation 
varying from 150 to 250 square 
feet depending on the level of 
position and space require- 
ments. 

(5) Aisle space should be sufficient 
for easy movement and should 
be in a straight line. Allow 
about 3 feet for aisle space. 

(6) Supervisors should be located 
to the rear of the employees. 
Employees should face in the 
same direction. If decentral- 


ized files are maintained, move 
the files as near as possible t 
the persons using the files. 

(7) Adequate telephone service \ il! 
reduce the necessity for move- 
ment of the employees. 


= 
~— 


Inter-Office Arrangement 


Centralized service departments 
such as duplicating, stenographic, 
typing, calculating, etc., should be 
centrally located so as to be easily 
available to all departments. 

Departments having public con- 
tact should be easily accessible to 
the public without having the visitors 
go through the offices to reach the 
persons having the most contact. 
A reception room for visitors should 
be provided. 

If private offices are reduced, pro- 
vide one or two conference rooms 
for private meetings. 

Related departments should be in 
adjacent locations depending on the 
extent of contact and the flow of 
work. The flow charts for major 
routines will determine the basic 
office arrangement, both inter-office 
and intra-office. Work should move 
in a forward line, progressing from 
desk to desk and department to de- 
partment with a minimum of move- 
ment. 

Templets (scale cutouts used on 
scale drawings of office space) are 
usually used in planning office space. 
It is much easier to use card-board 
cutouts and shift them around on a 
scale drawing than to experiment 
with the actual equipment. It 1s 
recommended that flow charts be 
super-imposed on the floor diagram 
in determining the actual arrange- 
ment. Offices grow, additional em- 
ployees 


than it is a matter of efficient location 


in respect to paper work flow. The 


best arrangement and the easiest 


flow of work is accomplished if the 


walls that establish departmental 
barriers are removed and the clerical 
and gupervisory personnel occupy 
the same open space. 
of the job is in the work, the respon 
sibility and the paycheck and not 


in the size of the office or the size 


of the desk. 
Efficiency Factors 


There are six basic factors which 
affect efficiency : 






are hired and in time the 
location of desks is more a matter 
of expediency and available space 
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The ability of the employee. 
This ability is screened at the 
time of selection by a diagnos- 
tic interview and by aptitude 
testing. Training is then ap- 
plied in order to raise the pro- 
duction rate through increased 
efficiency. 

Properly developed routines. 
Routines should be developed as 
the result of work flow analysis 
as previously discussed in our 
March and April articles. 
Work should move in a forward 
manner with as little movement 
as good arrangement will pro- 
vide, 

Proper arrangement, Arrange- 
ment of desks and files, and 
location of various departments 
will, to a great extent, be in- 
Huenced by the flow of work in 
the major routines. 

Adequate physical equipment. 
Equipment should be adequate 
as to capacity to do the work, 
and should be adequate as to 
quantity of machines required 
for the work. Lost time while 
waiting for a machine is an 
added expense which can _ be 
controlled. 

Proper working conditions. 
Working conditions can be put 
into the category of a ‘‘conveni- 
ence.”” Adequate drinking foun- 
tains, rest rooms and places to 
hang hats and coats are con- 


veniences which influence em- | 


ployees’ attitudes. Lighting, 
ventilation and sound control, 
as well as cleanliness, are ne- 


cessities which have a direct | 


effect on efficiency. 


Properly trained supervision. 


We have written so often about | 
the value of intelligent super- | 
vision and sound human rela- | 
tions that it seems unnecessary | 


to further dilate upon the 
theme. If there ever was a 
time to treat supervisors right, 
that time is now. Train them 
to do a better job and reward 
them for doing it. Make them 
part of the management team. 
Give them opportunities for ad- 
vancement. If you lack trained 
personnel to step into super- 
visor’s work and if you lack 
trained supervisors to step 
into management positions, do 
not blame “conditions’’—blame 
your organization for its lack 
of foresight and planning. 
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The world’s Smallest! Handiest! 
Simplest! at | ¥, | the cost! 


One to twenty 


An Edison first, perfected after more than six 
years of proof on the firing line! Winning the 
most sensational acclaim in the history of in- 
TELEVOICE Stations 

strument dictation! Easy to use as a telephone! 


Complete, remote control by push-buttons! 


connect to “Delivers” dictation to EDISON TELE VOICE- 
the EDISON 
TELEVOICEWRITER WRITER at secretary’s desk. Cuts cost of instru- 


ment dictation as much as 6624%! 


=e TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 
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GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for EDISON, 14 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
this new descriptive booklet. Or, to ee 
arrange for a demonstration, call ‘‘EDI- Okay—send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE. 
PHONE’’ in your city. In Can- _— 
ada: Thomas A. Edison of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
' COMPANY 
ADDRESS oe ae ame 
INCORPORATED CITY ZONE___STATE 
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This Key 


to the use of Thin Papers 


shows you how mailing costs are being 
cut, and office efficiency improved, by 
proper use of thin papers for air mail 
stationery, multiple invoices, multi-page 
reports. This unusual portfolio suggests 
many thin paper uses, and samples the 
three grades of Neenah’s cotton-fiber, 
surface-sized, thin papers: Old Council 
Tree Onionskin, Success Onionskin, 
and Neenah Onionskin. One or more 
of these grades will exactly fit your 
thin paper problems. 
Write for a free copy 
of the Thin Paper 
/ portfolio on your business 
stationery. 
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Letterheads are particularly impor- 
tant in the insurance and banking 
field where so many transactions de- 
pend upon correspondence. The 
materials for a practical study of 
letterhead design problems are con- 
tained in this portfolio which includes 
a Test Kit of 24 basic letterhead 
treatments with production data. To 
secure a copy ask your printer, 
engraver, or paper merchant... or 
write on your business stationery 
direct to us. 





NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WiSCONSIN 











PUNCH-CARD CONTROL—from page 57 


To prepare each month’s schedule, the master carils 
are reproduced to form a current month's schedule 
file. The schedule file is sorted to working-day due in, 
and adjusted to the calendar days of the month. The 
day-out is similarly adjusted for each job. After the 
calendar days due in and due out are punched into the 
card, the schedule is ready for sorting and listing. We 
plan to punch normal machine time, by type of machine, 
and normal checking time in each master card. This 
will serve as a measure of the operator’s performance 
when collated to machine and operator daily record 
mentioned below. 

Two master schedules are prepared for the use of 
the report section, one in order by dates due into the 
machine room, and one in order by dates due out of 
the department after checking. Copies are provided 
for the guidance of the machine room supervisor and 
the department manager. A list, in duplicate, of the 
applicable portion of the schedule is sent to each de- 
partment manager. 

The duplicate copy is returned with his approval or 
suggestions for adjustment. In addition, a list of the 
jobs for each day is furnished the chief operator of 
each shift to aid him in assigning and supervising 
work. Control is maintained by the report section. On 
the day before files are scheduled to be received from 
another department, a control clerk calls that depart- 
ment as a final reminder to assure the arrival of files 
on time. Jobs are checked into the machine room and 
out of the report section after completion of checking 
by notations on the master schedules. 

A numbered route card is prepared in duplicate for 
each job; the original goes into the machine room with 
the cards to be processed, and the duplicate remains in 
the report section as a tickler card. When the original 
comes out with the completed job the duplicate is de- 
stroyed. The original, which has been marked with the 
time it went into and came out of the machine room, the 
operator's number, and checker’s number is filed for 
a limited time. Lists of jobs received late, or to be 
released after the scheduled date, are furnished the 
department manager. The tickler file of route cards and 
the unmarked items on the master schedules provide the 
information for these lists. 

A time card is placed on each machine for each shift. 
It is punched on an IBM time clock at the beginning and 
end of every job, and the time is identified with the job 
code number. Cards are punched and tabulated daily, 
and held for further tabulation and analysis monthly. 
Plotting daily usage on graphs for each type of machine 
and for each shift presents a clear picture of usage peaks 
and available time. These tabulations are being used 
as a basis of allocating charges to functions and depart- 
ments in cost analysis work. 

We do not feel that we have cured all our problems, 
our system is still developing ; there’s plenty of room for 
improvement. The daily lists supplied to the chief oper 
ators often do not furnish an exact picture of the work 
to be done, because holdovers from previous shifts, 
special jobs and jobs started ahead of schedule distort 
the picture. Most of the peak-period strain has been 
eliminated ; idle time is kept at a minimum; overtim« 
is almost non-existent. 
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Let ROYAL ELECTRIC 


cut office costs...raise morale! 


Want to increase the number of letters per typist? 
Turn out more invoices? 

Want to step up stencil production? Release typing 
personnel for other work? 

You can achieve these cost-cutting steps with the 
Royal Electric. It is the long-preferred Royal Standard 
... with power added. 


And here’s how Royal Electric raises morale 
with secretarial and typing personnel... 


They get terrific satisfaction out of the job itself, be- 


ELECTRIC 


STANDARD Q y 


Made by the World's Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 





“Touch Control” and “Magic” are registered trade-marks of ~ 
. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


cause they work faster and get neater, cleaner results. 


Fatigue is lessened, too. At the end of the day the 
operator has expended only a trivial amount of energy; 
pressing a button does everything electrically. 


And with less fatigue comes greater morale—a point 
alert management is considering more and more. 


Clip coupon for 
full details, now! 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 28 
2 Park, Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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| | 
I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,’ | 
| describing the Royal Electric. | 
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| | 
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EMPLOYEE FEEDING 
HIS newly published 92 page 


manual covers policies and pro- 
cedures for setting up and operating 
an efficient employee feeding facility. 
It is designed for industrial plants, 
insurance companies, banks, depart- 
ment stores, hospitals, colleges, 
schools and other institutions under- 
taking employee feeding for the first 
time, or desiring to check their cur- 
rent operations for improvements 
and economies. It is arranged to be 
of service to top executives and cafe- 
teria managers alike; and its ma- 
terial may be applied to defense and 
wartime emergency feeding require- 
ments as well as to ordinary peace- 
time conditions. 

The main sections of this prac- 
tical book by John W. Stokes in- 
clude: The food organization, loca- 
tion, equipment, purchasing, receiv- 
ing, storage, food preparation, cook- 
ing, menu-making, sanitation, food 
cost control, labor cost control, ac- 
counting records and statements, 
food trucks and other services, de- 
veloping patronage and sales volume, 
care of equipment, and preventive 
maintenance. The manual includes 
27 charts, floor plans and typical 
forms, and other supplementary ma- 
terial which make it a practical guide 
in day-to-day operations or when 
orienting new employees. 

The author is a management con- 
sultant, for several years operated 
a well known system of restaurants 
and was president of the Massachu- 
setts Restaurant Association. 

Published by Edmund S. W hitten, 
Inc., 216 Tremont Street, Boston 
16, Mass.: $3.00 per copy. 
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NEW FILING EQUIPMENT 


EMINGTON RAND has re- 

cently announced the availability 
of a new approach to the handling 
of large card file installations; elec- 
tro-mechanical, continuous-tray fil- 
ing and finding equipment. 

The mew device, known as 
“Conve-Filer,” is controlled by a 
directional pedal-switch which acti- 
vates a mechanism to bring each 
filing tray, as desired, to a point 
directly in front of the file operator. 
It is estimated that a reduction of up 
to 309% in personnel operating hours 
may be obtained by using this equip- 
ment. The new machine has been 
extensively tested in actual use by 
one of the larger insurance com- 
panies in the country with completely 
satisfactory results. 

When equipped with the 2%” x 3” 
cards used for many extensive rec- 
ords, especially by insurance com- 
panies, the ‘“‘Conve-Filer” helds 
nearly 200,000 cards. This unit is 
85144” long, 30” deep and 3734” 
high overall. Conve-Filers for 
5” x 3”, 6” x 4”, 8” x 5”, 8” x 6” and 
tabulating card size are also to be 
available. The unit occupies little 
more space than regular card filing 
equipment and may even reduce the 
total working area required since 
extra tables and desks are made un- 
necessary. 


OFFER OF STATIONERY 


ERALD PAGE, a Red Cross 

worker in Korea from Santa 
Anita, California, is probably regret- 
ting he ever told the United Press 
there was a shortage of writing paper 
and stationery among the troops. 

Before the ink was dry on the 
story, American industry deluged 
local Red Cross offices with offers 
and some large national concerns 
including one brewery sent millions 
of pieces of stationery. 

One company, the Sheppard En- 
velope Co. of Worcester offered to 
send to Worcester men at the front 
a copy of the local paper with a 
dozen Envo-Letters (similar to V- 
Mail but larger). 

While Sheppard can’t send your 
local paper to your friends and rela- 
tives, they'll still be glad to send the 
dozen Envo-Letters free if you'll 
put the name and APO address on a 
postcard as well as your own name 
and address. 





PRODUCTS 
LITERATURE 


HI9—A Yardstick for Filing Cost 
and Efficiency 


This is an extensive research study pre- 
pared by Remington Rand Inc. to provide 
criteria for determining cost and perform. 
ance standards by which to measure filing 
procedures. Costs of creating and operating 
files are broken down in detail with sub. 
stantiating charts and tables. The handbook 
includes a complete bibliography and draws 
pertinent material from various authorita- 
tive sources. Included is a simple self- 
evaluating questionnaire by which manage- 
ment can accurately measure its own filing 
efficiency against recognized standards and 
interpret its findings into concrete action for 
the improvement of its filing procedures. A 
chart allows the determination of the cost 
of maintaining and operating a four-drawer 
file and the comparison of this cost to the 
national average. 


H20—Handling Business Forms 


This folder has been prepared by the 
American Lithofold Corporation to show how 
pemese business forms can cut costs in 
andling and typing. It describes the com- 
pany's four step analysis and recommenda- 
tion service which it makes available to 
interested parties. 


H2!—Insulated Record Files 


With potential explosion and conflagration 
hazards greatly increased by the develop- 
ment of new bombing techniques, this new 
folder is particularly timely. Published by 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, it de- 
scribes the company's files which are de- 
signed to make certified fire protection 
conveniently accessible at the point where 
records are used; in general or executive 
offices, at counters, etc. The folder explains 
the tests of endurance, explosion and impact 
to which sample files have been subjected. 


H22—Accounting Machines 


This folder describes the accounting ma- 
chines made by the International Business 
Machines Corporation with tape controlled 
automatic carriage with dual feed. This 
permits the simultaneous preparation of bills 
and bill registers, checks and check registers 
or any two related documents where the 
source information is in the same set of 
punched cards. As a result of the simul- 
taneous printing of the two different docu- 
ments, there is a considerable saving in 
production time. 
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To Best's Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
* The above material is available without 


charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
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SERVICES 


OFFICE’ EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be hed without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
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— 1. Card File 25. Composing 62. Accounting System 
lf. 2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 127. Filing Systems 
ge- 3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 63. Fire P retection 
ling 4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 64. Office Planning 
- 5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 115. Photocopying 
‘A 6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 65. Record System 
‘ost 7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 
wer 8. Stencil 128. Salvage Services 
the 133. Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
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Life and God—from page 23 


it and put it in your mouth. God 
has provided water for you; but you 
can't expect Him to give you a bath. 
If God is as wise as I think He is, 
He would probably say to you, (if 
He answered you at all) : 


‘Don’t bother Me with things you ~ 


can handle yourself. You had an 
opportunity to get the Time you 
need, and you wouldn’t take it; you 
wouldn’t buy it at a 30% discount. 
A man came to your office and 
offered it to you today. I know he 
did; I sent him Myself. Get off 
your knees and tell your children to 
pray for something which you will 
permit them to have. I’m busy help- 
ing people who are helping them- 
selves toward the attainment of 
things they sincerely want and need.’ 

“Tsn’t it obvious that if you deal 
with me to be sure, for your family’s 
sake, you won't quit praying to 
God? You will love life more—and 
probably live longer. Your deal 
with me will add zest to an already 
good life. Of course, you will con- 
tinue to pray to God for time to enjoy 
the success which you will then have 
guaranteed. 


It would seem, then, that you deal 
either with God and me, or with 
neither of us. You can't figure a 
way to deal with only one of us. You 
deal with both—or neither one.” 


Customer Reactions 


If he won't buy after that barrage, 
I’m willing to quit; but I quit with 
my banners still flying. I pity the 
poor guy. He should be scared to 
death; and my unshakable convic- 
tions have become stronger. I know 
that, no matter what he thinks and 
whether or not he likes it, he will 
never be sure he has Time until he 
deals with me. 

As this sales procedure has been 
tested in our office, we have some 
clinical experience which has taught 
us what to look for, and how best 
to take advantage of its power and 
drama. These are the customer 
reactions : 

1. One type of customer is the 
chap who has bought substantial life 
insurance on an intelligent basis of 
measurements against needs. He is 
obviously impressed with the story ; 
but he has an unspoken objection 
which he _ cannot 
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LOOK! : 


1. A money-making General Agent’s Contract & 
for thoroughly qualified men. : 


Juvenile and Adult Ordinary policies. Well 
designed Group Insurance for both large 
and small cases. 


3. A sound growing company: 
Insurance in Force — $35,000,000 


| 
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2. Special policies with sales appeal. Regular §& 
Capital and Surplus — 


Write for particulars or come to Atlanta 
and look us over. 


SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
: COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Bee ORO E EE 


consciously he feels that this may 
not be the amount nor the typ: of 
life insurance he should buy. He 
seems to want to buy, but he js 
bewildered about what to do. \\ hen 
we recognize this type, we come to 
his rescue and identify his problem 
for him. Then we do what we call 
a measuring job; writing down all 
the requirements for himself and his 
family. We take his measurements 
and his life insurance policies, and 
arrange for his examination. ‘| hen 
we cover with him as rapidly as 
possible three steps illustrating his 
problems and the logical solutions 
thereto: 

First: “It is a difficult thing to 
own life insurance correctly.” If 
indicated as necessary, we will illus 
trate for him some of the tragedies 
attendant on bad ownership of good 
life insurance. 

Second: “You bought your life 
insurance for something. Have you 
ever written down the job it must 
do for you and your family in order 
to make for successful and adequate 
ownership ?” 


Third: “Some day your life insur- 
ance will be measured against some 
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is Hugo and | were getting along in 
hen years when we joined the Minnesota 
ae Mutual family. After five years we know 
a that in selecting the Minnesota Mutual 
= we made the wisest choice of our lives. 
| his For years after we first were married 
ents Hugo ran his own store, so he knew how 
and to be his own boss. Then suddenly our 
hen prospering business was tragically wiped 


- out by fire. At 49 Hugo had to seek a 


his 
Ons 





new life's work. says Mrs. Hugo Theimer, Mankato, Minnesota 


er 


After considering several opportu- 


te nities Hugo became a life insurance 

If salesman—and ries ciath doing very well. given a demonstration of the Minnesota Mutual's wonderful 
lus- But having run his own business, Hugo Organized Sales Plan. Immediately we knew that here was 
lies didn't like being an unimportant cog in the career Hugo had been seeking. 


ord a big machine. “Hugo says that with the Organized Sales Plan the 
Company's varied life contracts practically sell themselves. 
Thanks to the Minnesota Mutual, we have again that grand 


feeling of complete happiness and security.’ 


Our good friend Reuben Lackey— 
now our General Agent—suggested that 
in the Minnesota Mutual, Hugo would 


If you want to know how Hugo Theimer does it, write for 
find the personal touch. Then we were ds me 9 


information. No obligation, of course. 














kind of job. Let’s write down what 
that job is.” 

2. Be careful of the second type 
of customer. He might upset your 
apple cart. He is the guy who lets 
you get only half way through your 
story, and pops off: ‘Say, that makes 
sense. It’s a cinch. To whom do 
| make my check payable?” Never 
let him get away with that!!! You 
say: “Oh no—you can’t do that to 
me. Wait until I tell you what will 
happen to you if you try to deal with 
God without doing business with 
me!” If he buys too soon, you 
quickly buy it back ! 

3. The third type of customer 
recognizes the logic. He feels that 
it is wise for him to take advantage 
of the opportunity; but he doesn’t 
think about solving all his problems 
at once by buying $100,000 of 20 
pay life. Sometimes he becomes an 
easy sale for $10,000; $20,000 or 
$25,000. We let him buy whatever 
he wants. We float with the current, 
take his application and settlement 
and leave. Having made this easy 
sale, we follow one of two pro- 
cedures : 
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‘7ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


If we have reason to think we can 
do a good measuring job and get 
additional business by completing 
his entire program, we follow pro- 
cedure #1, just illustrated. We go 
back after the examination and 
settlement, but before delivery, and 
tell him that, since he is a customer 
now, he is entitled to our complete 
service; and we are off on our 
regular sales track: “It is a difficult 
thing to own life insurance correctly. 
You bought it for something. Some 
day it will be measured against some 
kind of job. Let’s measure.” If 
successful, we nearly always deliver 
all or part of the additional required. 


Cost to Wait 


If the man proves to be one who 
will not go along on the measuring 
job, or if we so estimate him from 
something we know or feel, then we 
use procedure #2, Then we order 
extra insurance of exactly the amount 
he has bought. If he buys $10,000, 
we order $10,000 additional; if he 
buys $50,000, we order $50,000 ad- 
ditional. We go back and deliver 
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to him the insurance he has pur- 
chased, and then we tell him a story 
intended to make him see the wisdom 
of buying all the life insurance he 
can buy now, to keep from losing 
money. This COST TO WAIT 
story goes something like this: 

On a small piece of paper we put 
a tiny dot, and we ask: “Did you 
ever go to a dentist to get your 
teeth cleaned and have him tell you 
that he had discovered a tiny cavity ? 
The dentist says: ‘You had better 
have it filled : it will cost you $2.00— 
and it won’t hurt’.” (While saying 
this, we write $2.00 in numerals 
beside the small dot.) “You may 
be busy, or for some other reason 
you do not have the cavity filled, so 
you go back in six months or a year 
for another cleaning, and the dentist 
tells you that the cavity has grown. 
‘Tt will cost you $6.00—and it won't 
hurt.’ For some reason, you don't 
get the job done then. Another year 
goes by before you go to the dentist. 
This time he touches a tender spot, 
and you nearly jump out of the chair. 
The dentist informs you that the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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cavity will require a gold inlay; you 
will have to make several trips and 
it will cost about $25.00. ‘Will it 
hurt?’ you inquire meekly. ‘Hurt— 
you are doggone right it will hurt—- 
you nearly jumped out of the chair 
when | only touched it!’ But again 
you put it off. You think no more 
about it until one day you get a 
terrific toothache and your jaw is 
all swollen, and you call the dentist 
for an appointment, and he tells you 
he can see you next Thursday. You 
say: ‘Next Thursday? You should 
.see my jaw, and you should know the 
way I am suffering.’ So he makes an 
appointment for you, and you go to 
his office immediately and he pulls 
your tooth out. You bleed like a 
stuck hog, and you go toothless for 
some time until the gum heals; then 
you make trip after trip until he can 
fit you with a first-class tooth. He 
charges you $75.00, and you end up 
with a tooth that will never be as 
good as the one with which vou 
started. Isn't a man a dope to pay 
$75.00 to get a bad job, and suffer a 
lot of pain, when he could have paid 


only $2.00 and had a good job and 
no pain? But the dentist doesn’t 
worry. You are the one who suffers 
the pain and who has to pay the 
extra cost. 

The ordinary dentist is a piker 
compared to the life insurance com- 
panies. Let me illustrate what | 
mean, by showing you what these life 
insurance companies do to you”: 


Illustration 


We draw a line straight across the 
paper and, above the line, we write 
“Age 35.” Below the line, we put 
down $393.00. Then we say to him: 
“A person can buy a life insurance 
policy which provides $10,000 of life 
insurance protection at age 35, and 
it will cost $393.00. At age 65, the 
policy will have a value of $10,007.50 
(including dividends at present 
scale). He will have paid the com- 
pany $7,860.00, showing a profit of 
$2,147.5 

This illustration shows what an 
amazingly profitable deal a young 
man of 35 can make with a life in- 
surance company. We offer it to 
you with all the enthusiasm we can, 


and we press you to adopt the plan: 
however, if you don’t wish to buy it 
at age 35, my company is perfectly 
willing to make you a similar cecal 
next vear at age 36, if you are still 
insurable. But it will cost you more 
money. At age 36 it will cost 
$401.10. At age 65, the policy will 
have a cash value of $9,940.40 ( in- 
cluding dividends at present scale), 
You will have paid the company 
$8,022.00, showing a profit of 
$1,918.40. If you delay the program 
only one year, you lose $229.10. 
This $229.10 is the cost not to be 
insured for one year. Can you think 
of any reason why you should give 
my company, or any life insurance 
company, $229.10 for nothing; or 
worse, $229.10 for the doubtful 
privilege of not being insured for 
one year?” 

Now, get recognition of these ir- 
refutable facts. There isn’t an opin- 
ion in a carload of the kind of things 
I have been talking about. It 1s true 
that I, and I alone, can provide a 
man with the time necessary to 
achieve success, and give him an 
unconditional guarantee on a con- 
tractual basis. All the statements 
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know their full abilities .. . 
the rewards they're entitled to. 
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“The Easiest Way... 


They are also hard-headed business men—men who 


and intend to win % Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 


Working together, they’ve produced, in addition to 
a complete line of wholly competitive conventional % Educational program for field man. 
policies, a group of Institutional Policy contracts 
that are without comparison. Designed for the pur- 
pose of establishing a foundation upon which to 
build and grow, these Profit-Sharing policies pro- 
vide unusual investment opportunities with insur- 
ance protection. Distributed by annual allotments, 
they justly merit the attraction of those to whom 
they are offered, and their saleability is unequalled. 


“A Quarter-Century of Service” 


onal Old Line. 
? Company 





To NATIONAL OLD LINE the “right people” * sorepcote, ee 4 ree ny woe policy contracts from birth to age 
are men with vision and integrity ... men to Ee, ee en eee Seeman OMNIS, 
whom life insurance means a chance to give service. % Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with 


lifetime benefits. 


Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin. 
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THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


to achieve 25 successful years is to know the right % Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 


*% Complete substandard facilities. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida,“ Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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_ ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


| 





| Lafayette Life Bidg. 


ee 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS 
BUILD AN AGENCY-- 


| © 1. With your own money... 
© 2. With the company’s money! | 


We offer you a chance to do it 
the second way—with our money... 


. . . and here's what it means to 


our general agents in earnings— 


10% of our general agents earn over 
$15,000 .. . 25% earn more than $10,000 
.. . 60% earn more than $8,000. In fact, 
the AVERAGE EARNINGS of general 
| agents who have been with us 5 years 
| or more are $10,000 a year! 


Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lefayette, Indiana ‘ 
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and supporting evidences and figures 
are merely statements of facts. 
There is nothing to argue about in 
their regard. These are problems 
which can be solved by no one in the 
world except me—and you. 


Power 


Within me there is a conscious 
feeling of power because of the 
recognition of this amazing capacity. 
Of course, it is gratifying to have 
such enormous power; but isn't 
there something terrifying about it? 
You are evangelists. You represent 
the most faultless of all financial 
institutions ; therefore, the manner in 
which you do your job—your success 
or failure in the control of this tre- 
mendous power—may determine the 
success or failure of the people on 
whom you call—or on whom you 
don’t call. How, then, can you do 
vour job with any less than your best 
energy, ability and fervor? 

Some of you either have, or will 
be able to acquire this power. For 
those who can acquire it, it may be 
me of the major influences on your 
life; and my admonition to you is: 
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do not misuse your power. I don’t 
know what the penalty is for its 
misuse, but I suspect it can be harsh 
punishment. Be sure you use your 
power, so that you may acquire 
more; but be careful that it doesn’t 
backfre. 

Most of you have reared, or are 
rearing children. Did you ever buy 
a box of crayons for one of the tiny 
tots, and then wish you hadn't, be- 
cause the little vandal wrote all over 
the wall? You took the crayons 
away from him, didn’t you? Then 
you gave him a little lecture and a 
spanking. Suppose that, instead of 
writing on the wall, your little boy 
made some excellent sketches of his 
sister, or drew a good landscape. 
You wouldn't snatch his crayons, 
would you? No; you would get him 
a better set of crayons and, perhaps, 
some paints. 

In either case, wouldn’t you have 
done the intelligent thing? Of 
course, you believe you are smart 
enough for that. But are you smarter 
than God? Is it not reasonable to 
expect God to punish those who 
either do not use, or who misuse, 
their talents? Is it not reasonable, 


also, to expect Him to reward those 
who use their power well by giving 
them yet more power? 


Use Your Talents 


What are you doing with your 
talents’ Are you writing on the 
wall? Because your child was tiny 
and knew no better, you gave him 
only a slight punishment for writing 
on the wall. Dare you risk God’s 
punishment for the abuse, or lack 
of use, of your power? The venge- 
ance of God may be a terrible thing ! 

All types of power, like the mus- 
cular power of the athlete or the 
blacksmith, become greater and 
greater through constant use. When 
one is the possessor of great personal 
power, and exercises it through the 
medium of life insurance, the enor- 
mous power of the institution itself 
is added to his personal power, and 
his potential accomplishments are 
stupendous. 

The unique ability to say to a 
man: “I, and I alone, can give you 
Time to attain success” is but a 
segment of the power we wield 

(Continued on the next page) 
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through life insurance. We, who 
know the absolute necessity of time 
for the accumulation period,. know, 
also, a great deal about the ravages 
of time. We know that, given too 
much time, the ordinary cycle of 
events can make failures out of 
apparent successes. 

What of the partner who thinks 
he is a successful business man who, 
in time, is forced out of business, or 
into an unsuccessful partnership 
with a widow or a second husband? 
What has time done to him? What 
of the stockholder in a close cor- 
poration who accumulates a fortune ; 
and then, in time, his family sees it 
dissipated in a forced liquidation? 
What of the man who has made 
himself rich, and then passes this 
wealth on to a family unskilled in 
the handling of property or manage- 
ment of business? They end up 
destitute; not because of a lack of 
time, but because of the ravages of 
time. 

Yes, we control that too! We can 
sit down with the partner, the stock- 
holder, the key man, the sole pro- 


prietor, the professional man or the 
rich man, and cure all his ills. If 
he needs time, we can give it to him. 
If he is afraid of the chaos that the 
manipulation of time might create 
of his success, we can protect him 
against that. If it has to do with 
time and money, we can fix it— 
whatever it is. 


Interesting Case 


An experience I had when I was 
a new-comer to Dallas illustrates the 
enormity of this power. I was given 
the name of a successful oil operator 
who, at age 46, had accumulated a 
sizeable estate. He and his partner 
had sold their business for $7,000,000 
in cash. (Things like that happen in 
Texas. ) 

I had difficulty getting to see this 
gentleman. When I did get an audi- 
ence, he did a masterful job of keep- 
ing me from talking about estate 
planning. He dominated the inter- 
view completely, and he avoided a 
discussion of his personal affairs. I 
could not tell him I knew as much 
about him as my informant had told 
me, and he assumed that I didn’t 





know anything about him. When we 
were talking about the avoidance of 
income taxes, he said that he had no 
income. | thought the guy was lying 
to me, but I couldn’t say so. He had 
me floored, and he knew it. He was 
having fun with me and I was miser- 
able. We sat there for several 
minutes; neither of us saying any- 
thing. The silence was deafening! 
Then I thought of a way out. | 
said: “I presume you know that, 
when Jim Blank sent me to see you, 
he told me something besides your 
name.’ He said: “Did he tell you 
that [ama rich man?” I answered: 
“Doesn't everyone in Dallas know 
that?” He said: “Did he tell you 
that my partner and I sold our busi- 
ness for $7,000,000?” I countered: 
“Wasn't that in the newspapers?” 

Then he let me up. He said: “And 
so you can’t understand why I have 
no income?” I answered simply: 
“Yes, that’s right.” He said: “It’s 
the truth. I have no income, except a 
few thousand dollars. I have the 
money, in cash, in banks. It is a 
considerable problem. There is 
nothing absolutely safe in which I 
can invest it, except government 
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In its more than sixty years of ex- 
Sun Life Insurance 
Company of America has always 
been recognized for its superior 
Agents and policyholders 
alike find this service helpful and 


satisfying in providing the best in 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$173,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $76,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
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ng 
iad This year of 1951 will mark the 175th anniversary 
as of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
a It will also mark the 200th anniversary of the order- 
cT- ing of the Liberty Bell. The observance of these 
ral events will bring a great many people to Independence 
7 Square where the Penn Mutual Home Office Build- 
7% ing stands. The nearby area of historic Philadelphia 
ig ! has become the Independence National Historical 
| Park, and the National Park Service is hard at work 
preparing the district for the influx of visitors. The 
at, insurance district of Philadelphia is on the edge of 
Mu, this area, reaching from Sixth Street to Second. 
ur 
ou During the year an historical pictorial exhibit will 

be on display in the lobby of our building. It in- 
d: cludes old engravings and prints of Independence 
w Hall during its two centuries and of the Independence 
nei Square neighborhood which has many historical as- 
sociations. 
SI- 
d: Visitors from the insurance world who come to 
Py Philadelphia during the celebrations are most cor- 
: dially invited to visit the Penn Mutual Home Office 
id and see this collection. 
ve 
4 THE PENN MUTUAL 
‘ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ne MALCOLM ADAM 
President 

a INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
1S INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA | re ed | : 
| ‘ 
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bonds. The yield is very low, and 
income taxes will take most of that. 
If they drop a few points, and they 
have been as low as 85, then I shall 
have lost my income and a portion 
of my capital. I’m spending my 
capital to live on. It will last a little 
while, and maybe later I'll go back in 
business again.” 

The guy let me out of the trap, and 
he was setting another one for me. 
I was expected to pop off and tell 
him how he could buy single pre- 
mium life insurance, and knock 
myself out telling him what I knew 
other agents had told him. I had 
never seen him before, and I sus- 
pected some good agent knew him 
better than I did. I didn’t fall into 
that trap. 


Trap 


I said: “You are in a beautiful 
position.” He said: “What do you 
mean?” I said: “You are in a posi- 
tion to make certain that you will be 
a financial success.” That was my 
round. You should have seen him 
hit the canvas. He just sat there 
with his mouth open. I waited. 
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After a while he said: “I’m afraid | 
don’t know what you mean.” | 
said: ““Maybe you think I am an 
anarchist because I don’t believe, as 
all Dallas does, that you are a finan- 
cial success. . . . Did you ever play 
poker?” “Yes.” “Did you ever have 
all the chips in front of you at ten 
o'clock, and then write your check 
when the game was over ?—Did you 
win?” Then I took a small piece of 
paper from a note pad container on 
his desk. I folded it to the size of a 
race ticket while talking. “Did you 
ever go to the races and buy a ticket 
on a horse because someone had 
given you a tip? You got down to 
the rail clutching your ticket. They’re 
off! Your horse takes the lead im- 
mediately. At the quarter he’s half a 
length ahead ; at the half he’s holding 
his lead and running easily; at the 
three-quarters he is a full length 
ahead, and the jockey hasn't laid 
a whip on him; into the turn, and 
the others close up a little; down 
the stretch; the jockey whipping; 
your horse tiring. Two or three 
horses pass him, and he comes in out 
of the money. You sigh—and tear 
up the ticket!” (I tore up the paper 


and dropped it on his desk. He had 
just been to the races!) “Did you 
ever do that? Did you win? That’s 
what I mean.” 


Any Other Way? 


“In our business we think of 
terminals, where the pay-off comes. 
When the race is run, you pick the 
winners. That’s what I meant when 
I said you have a chance to be certain 
you'll be a winner. Is that your 
daughter?” (pointing to a picture 
on the wall). When he said: “Yes,” 
I continued: “That little girl will 
get all the advantages that money, 
success and achievement can procure 
for her. She'll get the best educa- 
tion; she’ll meet the finest people 
and move in the best society. You 
hope she will marry a fine young 
man, but she might marry a louse; 
or she might marry some nice kid 
who just hasn’t any sense. 

Some day, that little girl may go 
out to the mound where you are 
buried and say: ‘Gee, Daddy, you 
were wonderful and wise. You 
knew where the oil was, you knew 
how to get the oil out; you knew 

(Continued on the next page) 
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.... is getting results 


Mutual Trust Life fieldmen 
are increasing juvenile sales 
with: 


A special ‘‘Reply-O- 
Letter.” 


An attractive “Take 
Him Into Partnership 
Now!’ combination 
folder and visual 
sales aid. 


Suggested sales pres- 
entation. 


A Retirement Income 
Endowment at 65 
policy with liberal 
cash values and divi- 
dends. 


MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE . CHICAGO 


is hehda na Better r Lite imsurance 





Agency inquiries should be addressed 
to the agency secretary a 
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Life and God—Continued 


when to merge, when to sell, when 
to buy and when to stay out of the 
market. But Joe, the man | married, 
wasn't very smart; and I’m cold 
and hungry and destitute.’ If that 
ever happens—if she ever has to 
say that, or attything like it—then 
I'd say you are a failure, forty years 
after you are dead. Your wealth 
will not have done the job that you 
accumulated it to do. That’s what | 
meant when I said that you are in 
a beautiful position to make ‘sure 
you'll be a financial success. Would 
you like to be sure?’” He said: 
“Do you mean life insurance?” | 
answered, as you often have: “Is 
there another way?” 


I’m proud of my job and the 
power it gives me over other people's 
destinies, as well as my own. Most 
people do not recognize the dignity 
of my job and the power of my pro- 
fession. Except in my own field, 
the acclaim I receive for achievement 
is meager. When I finish my job 
and pass on, I shall die unheralded 
and unsung; but think of the herit- 
age I shall leave! Already, the es- 
tates I have created run into the 
millions and, if I live long enough, 
there will be millions and millions 
more that I shall have created; and 
much of it will go to those who, but 


for me, would have been destitute. 


Hundreds of widowed mothers will 
be kept from menial labor because of 
my work. Little girls will be raised 
in the home with their mothers, and 
little boys will receive eduactions to 
launch them into fine manhood— 
because I have lived. Tired old men 
will retire to face the West with 
ample, guaranteed, supervised in- 
come. I shall have saved for them 


their self respect. 


Even the men respected as the 
outstanding successes need us—and 
need us badly. In the solution of 
the economic problems of life, I 
have the world’s greatest power. I, 
and I alone, can give men Time to 
accomplish financial successes. If 
they are wealthy and are leaders at 
the quarter, the half or the three- 
quarters, I, and I alone, can guaran- 
tee them success at the terminal. 


To no one in the world has God 
given such power, except me—and 
you, my friends. 

—N. Y. Sales Caravan. 


N.A.L.U. NOMINEES 


ECOMMENDATIONS of 
astra for officers and trustees 
of NALU to be elected at the [os 
Angeles Convention next September 
are being sought by the Association's 
Committee on Nominations. \ll 
state and local association presidents 
have received a questionnaire which 
is to be completed and submitted to 
the Committee with reference to each 
candidate recommended. An official 
endorsement by the local or state 
association must accompany each 
recommendation. 

All nominations for the considera- 
tion of the Nominating Committee 
must be received by the 
and members of the Committee on 
or before June 25, in order that the 
Committee may complete its work 
of preparing its report and getting 
it to the membership well in advance 
of the Convention date. The release 
of such a report will not, of course, 
interfere with the regular privilege 
of presenting additional nominations 
from the floor of the Convention. 

The five members elected to this 
years Nominating Committee are: 
H. Cochran Fisher, CLU, 
Aetna Life, Investment 
Washington, D. C., chairman; Ed- 
ward L. Allison, CLU, agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, 934 
Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Ellen M. Putnam, CLU, 
agent, National Life of Vermont, 610 
Reynolds Arcade, Rochester, N. Y.; 
David B. Marks, Jr., CLU, general 
agent, New England Mutual Life, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 1/7, 
N. Y.; and Foster A. Vineyard, 
CLU, general agent, Aetna Life, 
Wallace Building, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


chairman 


agent, 
Building, 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Ass'n Insurance Commissioners, 
June 3-6, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Life Insurers’ Conference, June 14-16, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Ve. 

Agency Management Ass'n Combination 
Companies Spring Conference, June 18-20. 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

International Claim Ass'n, Sept. 10-12, 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Mortgage Bankers Ass'n, Sept. I[i-I¢, 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Sept. 
17-21, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Life Office Mam. Ass'n, Sept. 24-26 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 24-27 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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Two Recent Cases Concerning Dov- 
ble Indemnity . . . Accidental Death 
and Beneficiary Killing Insured. 


This is a suit to recover an addi- 
tional $5,000.00 under the provisions 
of a life insurance policy which in 
part read ‘“‘upon receipt of due proof 
that the death of the insured oc- 
curred . . . directly and independ- 
ently of all other causes, of bodily 


injuries, effected solely through 
external, violent and _ accidental 
means,’ the Company would pay 


double the face amount of the policy. 

The deceased insured was 46 years 
old and weighed 207 pounds. His 
wife weighed 100 pounds. On many 
previous occasions, the insured 
would come home drunk and abuse 
his wife and often the police had to 
be called to “bring the desired tran- 
quillity and calm to the domestic 
scene.”” Many times also he threat- 
ened to kill her. On the occasion of 
his death, the insured came home 
drunk and began a course of abusive 
language, beatings and violence. A 
five year old son was struck and an 
older boy was knocked out when he 
attempted to protect his mother. The 
insured as a climax brought an old 
22 rifle into the fray and pointed it 
at the plaintiff. She sprang at the 
insured attempting to wrest the gun 
from him and during the struggle 
for possession of it, the gun went off 
and killed the insured. The plaintiff 
did not know the gun was loaded. 

The jury, found in favor of the 
plaintiff. This court relates that there 
is a distinct conflict of authority in 
regard to interpretation of the “‘ac- 
cidental means” clause of insurance 
policies. The court quotes from 
Korfin vs. Continental Casualty Co. 
as follows: “We recognize that there 
is considerable division of authority 
upon the construction of policies 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


using the term “accidental means.” 
Some adhere to the view that if the 
means which cause an injury are 
voluntarily employed, the resulting 
injury although entirely unusual, 
unexpected and unforeseen is not 
produced through accidental means. 
In this jurisdiction, however, our 
courts have held that it is sufficient 
to render the means accidental, if in 
the act which precedes the injury, 
something unforeseen, unexpected, 
unusual occurs, which produces the 
injury.” 

The court cites and considers 
several cases and refers to 4 A.L.R. 
719 for a summary of cases pro and 
con. 

In this case, the court finds that 
circumstances did not as a matter of 
law factually forecast death as a 
natural and probable consequence, 
as the record bespeaks the frequency 
of parallel and almost identical dis- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





turbances over a long period of time 
when death was not adumbrated nor 
did it occur. Threats had been made 
before and were part of the pattern 
of abuse. The evidence does not 
show that the husband intended to 
kill his wife and thus, the court holds 
that the jury finding must stand and 
the wife recover. Shields vs. Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. New Jersey Supreme Court No. 
A-92, September Term 1950. March 
19, 1951. 14 C.C.H. Life Cases p. 
878. 


Counsel: John P. Nugent, Nugent 
& Rollenhagen, 921 Bergen 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
for appellant. 
Frank G. Schlosser, Cru- 
den & Fitzpatrick, 679 
Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 
for respondent. 


This next case on double indem- 
nity benefits arises on an action by 
Lucy L. Knowlton, plaintiff and 
beneficiary of two insurance policies. 
The policies contained the usual 
provision concerning double indem- 
nity for accidental death. The polli- 
cies provided also for no additional 
recovery for death from any bodily 
or mental disease or infirmity, under 
a heading of EXCEPTIONS and 
EXCLUSIONS. 

The insured, David L. Knowlton, 
was suffering from acute chronic 
alcoholism, which is a disease. At 
the Bangor State Hospital, where he 
was taken for treatment, he suffered 
a fall whch resulted in his death. 
No one saw him fall but an attendant 
heard a noise in a room just off the 
hall in the hospital and upon investi- 
gation found that insured had fallen. 
He was in a convulsive state which 
was consistent with a convulsion 


(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


caused by alcoholism. After in- 
sured’s death, an autopsy was per- 
formed which showed a fracture of 
the skull some six inches long and 
that he had suffered hemorrhages of 
the brain. 

The court finds that it is well 
settled that if a fall produces injuries 
which in turn cause death, and such 
fall is caused by disease, the death 
results at least indirectly from the 
disease which causes the fall. In 
such cases, the beneficiary cannot 
recover the additional benefit pro- 
vided for in the policy, if the policy 
contains, as here, a provision that the 
additional benefit will not be pay- 
able “if death results, directly or 
indirectly, or wholly or partially, or 
otherwise, from (1) any bodily or 
mental disease or infirmity.’’ Knowl- 
ton vs. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., Maine Supreme Judicial 


Court, March 19, 1951. 14 C.C.H. 

Life Cases p. 875. 

Counsel: Abraham M. Rudman, 
Francis A. Finnegan for 
Plaintiff. 

James E. Mitchell, for 
Defendant. 
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Philadelphia Life now'igsues 
$10 Monthly Disability Income.on 

all plans (ordinary life or higher). "New, 
effective sales tools like this are ‘‘Old” 
Philadelphia stories to Philadelphia 
Lifemen . . . it's the kind of home office | 
help that every man expects and gets. 
Liberal contracts . . . coopegative | 
underwriting .. . competitive fates | 

... planned programs that get 

dotced line action, all meatY 

vastly increased earnings for. 

‘ Fusladelphia Lifemen. We're 

growing .. . because we 
work together. 


HILADELPHIA LIFE----- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
b. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. William Elliott, President — 


Injury Resulting from Bus Stopping 
Too Rapidly . . . Construction of 
Limited Accident Policy. 


On July 7, 1948, the insured was 
a fare-paying passenger on a bus 
from Idabel, Oklahoma, to Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas. The bus was on 
a regular passenger service run. In 
the insured’s own words he was in- 
jured as follows: “As we came to 
this sub-stop at Okolona, I asked the 
bus driver to stop at this place so | 
could go by my boarding house . 
he was running pretty fast and | 
asked him to stop there and he said 
he would. I told him to stop so | 
rose up and he saw me in the mirror 
about the same time, and just then he 
slammed on the brakes and I was 
rising or standing up and it threw me 
across the aisle over a back of a seat 
and down between the seats to the 
floor. I had an injury to my back 
and I was partly unconscious for 
something like eighteen or twenty 
hours. Question: There was 
no wrecking of the bus, was there? 
Answer: No, sir, it just stopped 
suddenly.” 

The insured sought recovery on a 
limited accident policy which read 











something as follows: The Company 
will pay for bodily injuries sustained 
through external violent and cci- 
dental means . . . as a result of ap 
accident to any motor bus or public 
automobile stage plying for public 
hire in regular passenger service 
while the Insured is riding therein 
as a fare-paying passenger, or on a 
pass, in a place regularly provided 
for the sole use of passengers. 

The insurance company denied 
liability as there was no accident to 
the bus. The court held with the 
insurance company and _ said that 
under the plain and unambiguous 
language of the insurance policy, 
the insured could not recover for 
injuries unless they were the result 
of an accident to any motor bus. The 
insured’s own testimony shows that 
there was no injury to the bus, 
ven though the policy must be con- 
strued against the insurer, still the 
language is too clear for any other 
construction. Hemby vs. Postal Life 
& Casualty Co. of Kansas City. 
Arkansas Supreme Court No. 
4-9463. Apr. 12, 1951. 14 CCH Life 
cases 872. 

Counsel: P. L. Smith for insured 
Tom Kidd for The Co. 





BESTS 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST | 


Best's Weekly News Digest (Fire, Cas- 
valty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


Fer either Life, 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 


New York 38, N. Y. 
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iCcl- 
of an 
ublic 
ublic The Aetna Life Insurance Com- This year the Buston Mutual Life A “Progress Map for 1950,” con- 
rvice pany is planning a $3,500,000 addi- /nsurance Company, observing its taining the year-end report of the 
erein tion to its home office building as 60th anniversary, had passed the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ona sgon as governmental building con- $200,000,000 of insurance in force ance Company, has recently been sent 
vided trols permit. It will take some six mark. to policyholders. It is one of the most 
or eight months before detailed con- attractive and most unusual that we 

“muied struction drawings can be prepared. 6 have ever seen. In addition to the 
nt to usual data, there is a full-color map 
| the sx yy (OY Canadian insurance and trust com- of the United States, 34” x 22”, 
that panies have made a general increase picturing some of the varied indus- 
uous Three new companies have been of interest on mortgage loans from tries where John Hancock dollars 
icy, elected to membership in the Agency 5% to 54%. This is in line with are invested. 

tor Management Association. They are: policies of the Canadian government \ 1 | ee 
esult Commercial Travelers of Utah, Old in its efforts to fight inflation. ee eee some Sodachrome 
The American Life of Washington and — picture, “On These Founda- 
that Tl tied Wie of lows, tions” has been released by the John 
bus. ‘age se se xt Hancock Mutual Life. It is the story 
con- A new agent selection instrument of the construction of the home office 
the has been prepared by the Agency Practically all Canadians over 70 building and starts with ground- 
ie Management Association tor the use vears of age will receive a pension of breaking ceremonies in March, 1946 
Life Gi managers and general agents. It $40 a month, without a means test, and ends with an interior shots of 
‘ty Is called “Selection Interview Blue- beginning January, 1952. the 26-story structure as it appears 
No. print’ and provides the manager or today. 

Life general agent with a guide to making 

a personal interview with a prospec- % & & se se 
— tive agent a more effective method of : 
Co, determining whether or not he can Canadian Life Insurance Com- last year the life insurance com- 





successfully sell life insurance. 


“WwW YK 


Particularly at this time of year a 
new novel plan announced by the 
American Hospital and Life Insur- 
ance Company is most appropriate. 
All home office employees who have 
been with the company four years or 
more will receive a vacation check 
amounting to 5% of their annual 
salary. Those who joined the com- 
any less than four years ago will 
receive a pr yportionate check. 


w Ww Ww 


The first of two regional meetings 
was held by the American Life Con- 
vention in Birmingham, Alabama on 
\pril 24 and 25 for members in that 
section of the country. The second 
was held on May 1 and 2 in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Both were under the 
chairmanship of Cecil Woods, presi- 
dent of the Convention and of the 
Volunteer State Life. Meetings 
usually attract excellent attendance 
and sessions in general are informal 
and limited to discussions of current 
problems. 
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panies are joining the fight against 
inflation by cutting down on loans 
for non-essential purposes. G. C. 
Cumming, president of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association, 
in a recent statement said that life 
companies now are “screening” their 
investments and doing all they can to 
restrain any unnecessary extension 
of credit. 


ww OY 


A new Social Security slide-cal- 
culator has been developed and copy- 
righted by the General American 
Life. This new gadget shows all 
possible Social Security benefits for 
those insured both under the “old” 
and/or “new” Act. The calculator 
is given to those replying to a special 
Social Security letter which the com- 
pany uses in its direct mail. 


“KW 


The International Life Insurance 
Company of Austin, Texas is build- 
ing a new 11-story, $800,000 home 
office building. From the architect’s 
version, it will be a striking edifice. 


panies paid out in benefits some 
$10,220,000 per day, which amounts 
to $118 every second. At the same 
time, however, the American people 
paid the federal government in indi- 
vidual income taxes, $49,141,193 per 
day, which amounts to $568.76 every 
second. 


WwW 


Clarence S. Madill, an agent of 
the New York Life in Montreal, has 
heen elected President of the Life 
('nderwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada. ‘That organization has approxi- 
mately 6,000 members and is similar 
to the N.A.L.U. on this side of the 
border. 


ww 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company is publishing for free 
distribution a 64-page book entitled 
“Begin Now—To Enjoy Tomor- 
row’ by Ray Giles. The four chap- 
ters cover: Getting ready, assuring 
reasonable health, providing a retire- 
ment income and how to set up a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


suitable plan. Obviously, in chapter 
3, the story of life insurance uses 
forms a very important part. 


KW K 


On March 12 last the National 
Old Line Insurance Company ot 
Arkansas observed its 25th anni- 
versary and on that date had passed 
the $50,000,000 of insurance in force 
mark. 


WwW XK 


The insurance in force in the New 
England Mutual has now passed the 
three billion dollar mark. It took 83 
years to put the first billion dollars 
on the books, which was accom- 
plished in 1927; the second billion 
was achieved by 1945, while the third 
has come in less than six years. 





Life Insurance Administrator: 
College graduate, early 40's; 
18 years’ broad experience in 
claims, training, education, per- 
sonnel; seeks responsible posi- 
tion, preferably in Texas or on 
Pacific Coast. 
Box L-50 


BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS 


Boston Mutual reached another 
landmark in April. Total insurance 


now in force over $200,000,000. 
JAY R. BENTON, President  ; 











On occasion of entering the billion 
in force class, the Northwestern Na- 
tional of Minnesota has prepared and 
is distributing an interesting 24-page 
booklet entitled “A Billion Dollar 
Obligation.” It tells in words and 
pictures the story of achievement— 
and equally important—of corre- 
sponding obligations. 


x ww R 


Since last November the Pacific 
Mutual Life of California has elimi- 
nated premium receipts unless spe- 
cifically requested by policyholders. 
Checking the reaction, the company 
has found that only 1.3% of policy- 
holders have requested receipts. The 
held’s reaction to the discontinuing 
of premium receipts is also very 
favorable. 


KK OW 


Employer contributions to private 
pension and welfare funds for em- 
ployees have risen from $156,000,000 
in 1939 to $2,000,000,000 in 1949. 


KW YK 


The executive offices of the Re- 
lance Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


_ pany, formerly located in Chicago, 


are now located at 15 South North- 
west Highway, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


wK XK 


The Republic National Bank 
Building in Dallas, Texas has been 
purchased by the Reserve Life Jn- 
surance Company, located in the 
same city. The primary purpose of 
the purchase was to take care of 
future home office expansion, as well 
as to provide an investment for the 
company. 


w KW YK 


Maryland’s new Insurance Com- 
missioner, Harvey M. Chesney, be- 
gan his insurance career as an agent 
for the State Mutual Life in 1943. 
In 1945 he organized a general in- 
surance agency in conjunction with 
his life business and in 1947 he was 
promoted to district manager for the 
company in Harford County. 





SALES 


Sales of new life insurance in the 
Dominion of Canada in March 
totaled $159,800,000. This is made 
up of $122,000,000 Ordinary, $15,. 
600,000 Weekly Premium and $22. 
200,000 Group. 


Kw Ke KW 


New business in April of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany totaled $23,809,551, represent- 
ing the highest production for that 
month in the history of the company. 
It also marked the 14th consecutive 
month in which new business sur- 
passed the best previous correspond- 
ing month. As usual, the Ear! 
Schwemm, Chicago Agency, led the 


held. 
x We 


New business produced by the 
agents of the Guardian Life in April 
in honor of Frank F. Weidenborner, 
agency vice president, was the largest 
for that month in the company’s 
history and exceeded April, 1950 by 
26.6%. 


we ve x 


New paid business for the first 
three months of this year in the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 
exceeded $62,000,000, representing a 
gain of $6 million over the first 
quarter in 1950. 


ww OW 


New paid business for the first 
quarter of 1951 in the New England 
Mutual Life totaled $89,000,000, 
representing a $20,000,000 gain over 
the same period in 1950. 


WwYW Ww 


Submitted business for the first 
quarter of 1951 in the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company showed a 
25% increase over the same period 
in 1950. 

ww KW OW 


New paid-for Ordinary for April, 
1951 in the State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company totaled $10,014,- 
448, representing a 28.04% gain 


over the same month last year. For 
the first four months total Ordinary 
sales were $38,785,002, representing 
an 18.22% gain. 
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Aetna Life: Howard C. Kalb, in the 
business since 1947, most recently assist- 
ant general agent in Kansas City, has 
heen promoted to general agent in Spo- 
kane, Wash., succeeding Webb J. Correll, 
resigned. 


x * *® 


Agency Management Association: 
Thomas Irvine, F.S.A., in the business 
since 1935 and with the Association since 
1946, most recently research actuary, has 
heen elected an officer and head of the 
newly created actuarial division. 


x * * 


American Mutual Life: Joe I. Beer, 
in the business 16 years with the Metro- 
politan Life, has been named general 
agent in McAllen, Texas. 


x *« * 


Canada Life: //. L. Hart (1931) and 
J. C. Maynard have been named executive 
assistants. 

Glenn C. Tompkins, with the company 
since 1938, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 


oe FF @ 


Commonwealth Life: Richard E. Dy- 
sart has been named director of publicity 
succeeding Harry H. Baker, who was 
promoted to agency secretary in the in- 
dustrial department. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Dr. Theodore M. 
Ebers, with the company since 1946, has 
been named a medical director. At the 
same time Dr. H. Franklin Laramore, 
with the company since 1943, was pro- 
moted to associate medical director. 


x * * 


Eastern Life: Harold Oshlag, in the 


business since 1940, has been named gen- 
eral agent with offices at 323 North 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


. = = 


Empire Life (Can.): Allan M. Barnes, 


in the business since 1950, has been named 
manager of the newly reopened Bermuda 
branch in Hamilton, Bermuda, 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Franklin Life: Edward L. Chase, in the 
business 17 years and most recently man- 
ager for the Home Life in Reading, Pa., 
has been named general agent for the 
Franklin in that city. 


~ * * 


Home Life: Robert N. Lyons, with the 
company 13 years and most recently 
assistant manager of agencies in the home 
office, has been named manager of the 
Philadelphia Agency succeeding Joseph 
EK. Boettner. 

Paul F. Saint, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany since 1945 and most recently as- 
sistant manager in the Boston Murphy 
Agency, has been named manager of 
the Boston Agency formerly headed by 
Claude L. Booher. The latter is continu- 
ing as a personal producer. 


x * * 


Hoosier Farm Bureau Life: In the April 
issue, on page 109, under the heading: 
“Farm Bureau Life,” we stated that Dr. 
Lyman D. Eaton had been named medical 
director. This was in error as Dr. Eaton 
was appointed medical director of the 
Hoosier Farm Bureau Life. Dr. D. E. 
Yochem is medical director of the Farm 
Bureau Life. 


x *« * 


Institute of Life Insurance: R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, director of the education di- 
vision for the past six years, has been 
appointed director of financial security 
education, a new division. Edward B. 
Burr, with the Institute since 1948, has 
been named Mr. Kelsey’s successor as 
director of the educational division. 


x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: Robert E. 
“Bob” Bagot, with the company since 
1934 and most recently manager of the 
Southwestern region, has been promoted 
to superintendent of agencies in the dis- 
trict agencies department. In this capac- 
ity he succeeds George B. Thompson, Jr., 
recently promoted to director of agencies. 


x * * 


Kansas City Life: Paul F. King, in 
the business 10 years, has been named 
general agent for the 59-county area of 
eastern North Carolina. He will main- 
tain headquarters at 405 Masonic Temple 
Building in Raleigh. 








Thomas G. Peden, in the business since 
the end of the war, has been named 
general agent for the company in a 21- 
county area of Western Tennessee with 
headquarters in Memphis. 


John Stiles, in the business since the 


end of World War II, has been named 
associate general agent of the Philip A. 
Hoche Agency of the company in 
Orlando, Florida. 


x * * 


Liberty Life: Arthur Griswold, F.S.A.., 
in the business several years and most 
recently with the Farm Bureau Life of 
Ohio, has been named associate actuary. 
Wallace P. Buran, with the company 
since 1948, has been named agency as- 
sistant in the ordinary division of the 
home office. 

Ralph H. Seigler, with the company 
since 1950, has been named manager of 
the Ordinary Branch Office at Durham, 
N. C., succeeding Robert S. Hicks. 


x xk * 


Lincoln National Life: James A. Gal- 
ligher, in the business since 1946, has 
been named general agent in Philadelphia, 
taking over the former C. A. Wooster 
and J. L. Minter agencies, which are now 
consolidated. Mr. Wooster has announced 
his retirement, while Mr. Minter is on 
active duty with the Army. 

Harry E. Chilton, with the company 
since 1949, has been named co-general 
agent with C. B. Rittenberry in Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Allan K. Shackelton, in the business 
five years, has been named field super- 
visor. In this capacity he will divide his 
time between the home office and field 
assignments. 

Dr. H. C. McAlister, medical director 
since 1940 and with the company since 
1926, was killed in an airplane crash 
on April 28 while returning from the 
Canadian Medical Directors Association 
meeting in Montreal. 


ea 


London Life: The following promotions 
have been announced: R. W. Peters to as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies; M. E. 
George to superintendent, group sales and 
service; C. F. Byron to agency supervisor 
and C. C. Johnson to agency supervisor, 
public relations. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Massachusetts Mutual: Chester RK. 
Jones, C.L.U., in the business many years 
and with the company from 1937 to 
1943, has returned and been appointed 
general agent in Washington, D. C., 
where he succeeds the late John F, 
Cremen. 

Burton L. O’ Neil, in the business since 
1945, has been named manager of group 
pension sales at the home office. At the 
same time Robert J. Roberts, who en- 
tered the group field in 1946, has been 
named district group manager at Okla- 
homa City. 


x *«* * 
Midland National Life: Stock- 
ton, in the business since 1927 with 


several companies, has been named vice 
president and superintendent of agencies, 
and at the same time A. S. Peterson, in 
the business since 1944, and with the 
company since 1950, was advanced to 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 


=x *«* *® 
Minnesota: 4. Herbert Nelson, state 
manager for the Business Men’s Assur- 


ance Company, has been named Insurance 
Commissioner succeeding Armand Harris, 
who resigned to accept a position with 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company. 

a? ae 


Minnesota Mutual: /oln J. Schoeller, 
who joined the company in 1921, has been 
elected comptroller succeeding William 
F, Hagerman, who has retired. 
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Henry W. DuBois, C.L.U., and David 
WW’, Campbell, both with the New England 
Mutual Life in Dallas, have been named 
general agents for the Minnesota Mu- 
tual in that Texas city, with headquarters 
at 1119 National City Bank Building. 


x * * 


Mutual Service Life: Eugene B. Rogers, 
with the Aetna Life since 1947, has been 
named agency vice president 


x * *® 


Mutual Trust Life: 2. Merrill Ellis, 
with the company since 1943, has been 
named manager of the Seattle Agency, 
in which capacity he succeeds Howard O. 
Thompson, who is retiring from manage 
ment duties but will continue to per- 
sonally represent the company. 

Blair K. Chapman, with the company 
since 1947, has been named general agent 
at Park River, N. D., succeeding his 
father, the late Leonard Chapman. 


x *«* * 


Nevada: /’aul Hammell has been named 


Insurance Commissioner in the newly 
created Insurance Department. Formerly 
insurance affairs were handled by the 
state controller. 


a 2 2 


New York Life: H. Everett Woodruff, 
with the company since 1935, has been 
elected a vice president in charge of the 
investment department. At the same time 
the following were appointed assistant 
vice presidents: John F. Donoho, kverett 


G. Judson, Grant A. 
FF. Young. 

Robert E. Purdy, in the business singe 
1937 with the Aetna Life, has been ap- 
pointed regional group sales manager 
with headquarters in Boston. From this 
post he will supervise group sales ae. 
tivities throughout New England and 
New York. 


Martell and William 


k* 
Northwestern Mutual: Louise M. \ew. 


man, in the business several years and 
with the company since 1937, currenth 
personnel director, has been named ap 
officer. She is thus the first woman gs 
honored in the 93-year old organization. 

William W. Cary, with the company 
since 1932 and currently secretary of the 
board of trustees, now has charge of all 
public relation activities and programs, 

Harold ©. Myhre, in the business since 
1930 and with the company since 1945, 
has heen promoted to general agent at 
Des Moines, lowa, succeeding Kimball 
]. M. Cormack, resigned. 


x * * 


Northwestern National: Robert 5 
Rhea, formerly supervisor in the Colum 
bus Regional Field Service Office, has been 
named manager of the newly established 
branch office in Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
at the same time Nohert S. Hudson, for- 
merly Detroit city manager, has _ been 
named manager of the Detroit Agency, 
succeeding /:. P. Balkema, who has gon 
to the home ofhce as director of sales 
promotion. 

The following promotions have beer 
announced: Hualis R. Krey to director 
of accounts: A. B. Lundquist to treasurer 
and George O'Leary to statistical analyst. 
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Occidental Life (Calif.): /rederick 1. 
Smith, in the business since 1939 and with 
the company since 1947, has been named 
manager in Davenport, lowa. At the 
same time Joseph A. McGuire, in the 
business 15 years with the Metropolitan, 
has been appointed general agent in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


x * * 


Ohio National: The Dayton and Green- 
held, Ohio agencies of the company 
have been combined under the man- 
agership of Larry Boord. George E. 
Sacksteder, formerly general agent at 
Dayton, will continue to represent the 
company as a special representative. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual Life: Bruce R. Gilbert, 
with the company several years and 
most recently general agent in Long 
Beach, California, has been named gen- 
eral agent in West Los Angeles, in 
Which capacity he succeeds his father 
Erle T. Gilbert, who is temporarily re- 
tiring due to ill health. For the time 
being, the Long Beach Agency will be 
operated as an interim branch. 

James B, O’Toole, formerly head of 
the Newark group office, has been named 
manager of the newly established re- 
gional group office in Philadelphia. 

i'm. B. Keller has been named his 
successor in Newark. 

Kenneth S. MacKenzie, formerly man- 
ager of the Detroit Group Office, has 
been transferred in similar capacity to 
the newly opened Group office in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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Darwin S. Liggett, m the business since 
1937, has been named manager of the 
company’s regional group ofhce in 
Chicago. 

Charles M. Larson, with the company 
since 1947 and a Fellow in the Society 
oft Actuaries, has been promoted to as- 
sistant actuary. 

x * * 


Pacific National: L. lV’. Messinger has 
been promoted to vice president and actu- 
ary; Scott Taggart to treasurer and 
Robert A. Peterson to assistant secretary. 

Dr. James Z, Davis has been named 
medical director succeeding the late Dr. 
Frank D. Spencer. 


x *k * 


Pan-American Life: /’. Patrick Locke, 
in the business since 1940 and most re- 
cently with the State Farm Insurance 
(Companies, has been named general agent 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 


x~ * *® 


Penn Mutual Life: William P. Grant, 


C.L.U., with the company many years, 
has been named general agent in Miami, 
Florida in which capacity he succeeds 
Richard S$. Pomeroy, III, C.L.U., re- 
signed. 

TT @ce@ 


Philadelphia Life: Joseph E. Boettner, 


C.L.U., in the business many years 
and most recently a general agent for 
the Home Life in Philadelphia, has been 
named superintendent of agencies. 


Postal Life: Four new trustees have 
been elected: J. J. Beha (lawyer); E. J. 
Degan (metals); M. B. Ignatius and 
Basil O’Connor (lawyers). 


x * ® 


Prudential: James G. Shuttleworth, who 
joined the company in 1928 as an agent 
and who most recently was head of 
the Chicago regional office in the District 
Agencies Department, has been elected 
2nd vice president. 

William H. Klingbeil (1946) and Albert 
R. Snitser, have been named associate 
managers of the Charles W. Campbell 
agency of the company in Newark. Mr. 
Klingbeil was formerly senior training 
consultant in the home office, while Mr. 
Snitzer was an agency assistant with the 
Campbell organization. At the same time 
John J. Plumb, with the company since 
1936 and the Campbell Agency since 1945, 
and most recently associate manager, was 
promoted and transferred to the home 
office as associate director of field training. 

Lewis C. Yount, with the company since 
1946 and most recently assistant regional 
manager in the Western Home Office, 
has been promoted to regional manager. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Yount will 
administer the ordinary agency functions 
in the 11 western states and Hawaii. 


2:2? 2 


Reserve Life: Wallace H. Savage, a 


member of the law firm of Lane & Savage 
and formerly mayor of Dallas, has been 
elected vice president and general counsel. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Security Life & Accident: Louis ¢. 
Halley, C.L.U., has been named 


educa- 
tional director. 


x * * 


Security Mutual Life (N. Y.): The fol- 
lowing appointments have been ap. 
nounced: Ed M. Merrill to purchiasing 
agent; B. J. Howey to supervisor print- 
ing control division and L. J. Watson to 
sales promotion manager. Ed Merril} 
was formerly the sales promotion man- 
ager, 


x * * 


United Insurance Company: /!’. 2. 
“Dick” Goode, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Provident Life & Accident. 
has joined the home office staff of the 
United Insurance Company. Currently 
he will devote his time to advertising and 
sales promotion activities. 


x * * 


United States Life: Donald I’. Spring. 
gate, in group sales and service work for 
5% years with the company, has been 
named regional manager in Chicago. 


x * * 


Western Life Assurance Company 
(Ontario): Charles J. Gauvreau, in the 
business several years, has been appointed 
assistant general manager and director of 
agencies. 


SALES BOOK 


NEW book on selling entitled 

“Where Do You Go From No” 
by Leon Epstein, a management con- 
sultant, has recently been published 
by the Sales Research Institute, 103 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
The fifteen chapters making up the 
238-page work, were originally pub- 
lished in leaflet form, and deal with 
the various principles involved in 
selling. The style of writing is some- 
what different than run of the mill 
in that Mr. Epstein boils each idea 
down to just a few sentences. ‘The 
book apparently is aimed at those 
who sell products rather than those 
who deal in services and ideas. At 
the same time, however, many of the 
idea§ contained are applicable to the 
life insurance business. Those in the 
sales promotion end in general and 
particularly those who write sales 
messages would probably find the 
book very helpful. 

Copies are available from your 
local book store or can be secured 
from the Sales Research Institute 
at $4.50 each. 
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TEACHERS AND LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Management Association’s Re- 
lations With Universities Committee 
to have college teachers of insurance 
study this summer at life insurance 
home offices has met with early suc- 
cess, it is reported by H. G. Kenagy. 
Mr. Kenagy 1s vice chairman of the 
Committee and vice president of 
Mutual Benefit. 

Requests for twenty teachers were 
received soon after the program was 
announced; many companies have 
expressed interest and have indi- 
cated that they will offer fellowships 
next year if they cannot do so this 
summer. 


® ite plan developed by Agency 


To date, the following companies 
have arranged to give fellowships 
this summer (some will take more 
than one teacher): Bankers Na- 
tional; Central Life Assurance; 
Colonial Life of America; Connecti- 
cut General; Connecticut Mutual: 
Equitable Society; Farm Bureau 
Life; Guardian Life of America; 
Mutual Benefit; New England Mu- 
tual; New York Life; Northwestern 
Mutual; Northwestern National; 
Occidental of California; Peninsular 
Life: Rio Grande National; United 
States Life. 


Mutual Gain 


Krom four to six weeks during 
July and August, the teachers will 
interview company officers, depart- 
ment heads and specialists ; they will 
be encouraged to submit reports on 
their experience. It is hoped the re- 
sult will be better insurance teach- 
ing because of the first-hand knowl- 
elge of over-all operations gained 
by the instructors. There should 
also be benefit to companies in find- 
ing out what is being done on the 
campus to further student knowledge 
of life insurance. 

The Relations With Universities 
Committee will send participating 
companies a detailed outline for 
working with the teacher, to insure 
best results from his study period. 

Companies will make payment for 
travel expenses and for the time 
spent in study by the teachers. Only 
full-time college teachers who have 
had at least one year’s teaching ex- 
perience will be accepted; they will 
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be chosen by the committee working 
with the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance. 

Since fire and casualty companies 
are offering similar study fellow- 
ships, a coordinating committee has 
been established with over-all re- 
sponsibility for the plan. Chairman 
of this committee is Laurence W. 
Ackerman, dean of the School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Connecticut. Mr. Kenagy repre- 
sents the life companies. The 
casualty companies are represented 
by Harold P. Jackson, president 
of Bankers Indemnity, and_ the 
A.A.U.T.I. by Harry J. Loman, 
professor of insurance at _ the 
Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kenagy is also chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Relations 
With Universities Committee work- 
ing on the fellowships. Subcommittee 
members are: Daniel P. Cahill, di- 
rector of field training, Mutual Life 
of New York; George C. Capen, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Connecticut General; A. Rogers 
Maynard, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Metropolitan Life; Robert P. 
Steiglitz, agency assistant, New 
York Life. 

Chairman of the Relations With 
Universities Committee is C. B. 
Metzger, C.L.U., second vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Society. Staff repre- 
sentative is Lawrence W. Jackson, 
consultant. 
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SUPERVISORS' 
COMPENSATION 


UPERVISORS’ COMPENSA- 

TION, a recently published re- 
port of a subcommittee of Agency 
Management Association’s Agency 
Costs Committee presents the first 
systematic collection of facts in this 
area. 

Not unexpectedly, it was found 
that a wide variety of practices for 
compensating agency supervisors 
exist among companies and often 
among the agencies of individual 
companies. Committee members 
making the report conclude that the 
differences are due in large part to 
the differences in company policy 
and further to the tendency of man- 
agers and general agents to concen- 
trate on agency objectives which 
supplement their own particular 
abilities. 


Both Forms Covered 


Included in the report are detailed 
digests of the practices of four man- 
agerial and three general agency 
companies which have formal plans 
for supervisors. Comments of the 
companies on the success of their 
plans are included. Another section 
of the study consists of an extensive 
tabulation of replies from 25 com- 
panies to questions on many phases 
of the operation of agencies with 
supervisors. 

Although the report draws no 
conclusions about the supervisory 
problem, the Association believes it 
is valuable to any agency officer seek- 
ing facts on the subject since it 
presents a fairly complete picture of 
the best plans now in use. The re- 
port is for the use of home offices 
only. 


Members of Subcommittee 


Milton J. Goldberg, Agency As- 
sistant of the Equitable Society, 
served as Chairman of the Super- 
visors’ Compensation subcommittee 
which prepared the report. Members 
of the subcommittee were: John P. 
McDonald, Agency Secretary, 
Northwestern Mutual; Lester T. 
Miller, Superintendent of Agency 
Finance, Equitable of Iowa; Ray- 
mond W. Simpkin, Agency Vice 
President, Connecticut Mutual. 
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Inflation—from page 13 


Now, for a moment, let us look at 
the life insurance dollar from the 
point of view of the beneficiary. We 
hear a good deal of talk today about 
the sixty-cent dollar—that it takes 
over $3 today to buy what $2 would 
a few years ago. This is true and 
[ am not one to minimize the serious- 
ness of the recent rise in prices and 
the necessity for doing everything 
possible to stop it. But when you 
come to look at the heart of the 
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insurance dollar from the viewpoint 
of the beneficiary, you get a differ- 
ent slant on its value. Here you 
frequently find that the life insur- 
ance dollar, instead of being a sixty- 
cent dollar, is the only one hundred- 
cents dollar that | know of that has 
been frequently purchased for less 
than fifty cents. 

This 


becomes clear 


when you 
think of the number of policies that 
you have settled where the bene- 


ficiaries received twice as many dol- 
lars from the proceeds of the policy 
as the total amount of premiums 
which the insured paid throughout 
his life. Is not that purchasing one 
hundred-cent dollars for fifty cents ¢ 
Where else can this be done? Can 
you take more money out of a bank 
than you deposit in it without going 
in debt? Can you buy a bond, build- 
ing and loan shares or a home on the 
installment plan and get complete 
ownership before you have com- 
pleted your payments’? The answer 
obviously is, you cannot. But we 
all know it happens every day in 
life insurance. Most 
settled long before 

fully paid up. 


volicies are 
| 


they become 


Most Valuable Dollar 


Looking at the life insurance dol- 
lar from this point of view, where 
is there another so valuable? In 
spite of the beating in purchasing 
power that all dollars have taken 
during the recent past, the life in- 
surance dollar, when compared to all 
others, has nothing of which to be 
ashamed. It still remains, in a very 
real sense, the most needed, the most 
valuable and the most welcome of 
all dollars that any person ever re- 
ceives. This is true now and will 
continue to be in the future whether 
we have more inflation or less. Never 
let your prospect forget it. 

The life insurance dollar also has 
a tax angle, the value of which can- 
not be overlooked. We all know that 
a dollar before taxes and a dollar 
after taxes are two different things. 
Not enough emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that dollars paid to bene- 
ficiaries from the proceeds of life 
insurance are tax-free to the bene- 
ficiary, even when they are taken in 
monthly payments under regular 
settlement options. No doubt the 
purchasing power of any dollar is 


less than it was some years ago, but 
| think you will have no difficulty 
in getting every prospect to agree 
to this—that our dollar is still the 
best monetary unit in the world and 
the most likely to retain its pur- 
chasing power in the future, and that 
when he comes to set aside some of 
his current income to buy future 
dollars, either for himself or his 
loved ones, there is no better kind 
of dollar to purchase than the in- 
surance dollar which frequently is 
bought for less than one hundred 
cents on the dollar and which is 
almost always, so far as the bene- 
hiciary is concerned, tax-free. 


Inflation Causes 


Nothing that I have said thus far 
in defense of the insurance dollar 
must be interpreted as condoning 
inflation. All kinds of dollars have 
recently been losing their purchas- 
ing power far too fast. And, as it is 
important not only to the institution 
of life insurance but to the welfare 
of the whole country that inflation 
be stopped, I now want to discuss 
some of its causes and what can be 
done to bring it to a halt. 

Before setting forth some of the 
principal causes for the rapid price 
rise since mid-summer of last year 
and the steps that must be taken to 
bring this increase under control, 
let me give you some figures to 
show the extent of the rise in prices 
since the start of the Korean war. 
Wholesale commodity prices have 
risen over 20%. Twenty-eight of 
these commodities, such as 
rubber, tin, non-ferrous materials, 
wool and cotton, have increased over 
60%. The cost of living during this 
period of time has increased over 
10%, 3% of which was in the first 
two months of this year. Never, 
either in peace or war, has this 
country had such a rapid price rise 
in such a short period of time. It is 
imperative that it be 
promptly. 


basic 


stop] ved 


There is no mystery about the 
basic causes for this price rise. First 
may I say, in order to correct some 
erroneous conceptions now current, 
that deficit financing on the part of 
our Federal Government was not 
one of these causes. To date, the 
sudget is not only in balance, but 
at the end of the fiscal year it will 
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probably have a surplus of nearly 
$3 billion. On the cash basis, in- 
cluding Social Security Tax, the 
Treasury will probably take in some- 
where between $6 and $8 billion 
more than it pays out. This is not 
inflationary. Neither has spending 
for the defense program been suft- 
ciently large to date to be primarily 
responsible for this price increase. 
The actual orders have been slow 
in being placed and it probably will 
be mid-summer before actual work 
on war orders will be in large vol- 
ume, and some time in 1952 before 
the peak level will be reached. 


Buying Boom 


An old-fashioned speculative 1n- 
ventory boom, made possible by a 
huge expansion of credits of all kinds, 
particularly bank credit, has been 
taking place since last July. A tre- 
mendous increase in the demand for 
all kinds of goods has come into the 
market, as witness the increase in 
retail sales, the build-up of inven- 
tories and the growth of installment 
credit and commercial loans. 

This buying boom was set off by 
the Korean war. Most of us con- 
tributed something to it. I am afraid 
that all classes of individuals, from 
the housewife up to the purchasing 
agents of our large corporations, 
thought that prices would go up and, 
to put the matter in a nutshell, they 
all tried to buy ahead of the ex- 
pected price rise. Certainly all of 
you in your own experiences have 
seen evidence of this both in the 
retail, wholesale as well as manutac- 
turing fields. To make matters 
worse, governments themselves be- 
gan to stock-pile goods, each nation 
bidding somewhat against the other 
for the world’s limited supply of 
wool, rubber, tin and the other com- 
modities needed in war. Production 
could not be increased sufficiently to 
meet this enlarged demand and a 
rapid price increase followed. 


Credit Too Easy 


Our Federal Government itself 
must share a grave responsibility 
for this price rise. At a time when 
credit should have been made some- 
what more difficult and expensive 
to get, such governmental agencies 
as the Federal Housing Adminis- 
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tration, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and _ the 
United States Treasury all worked 
to make credit cheaper and more 
abundant. Bank loans increased by 
nearly $10 billion in six months, and 
until recently no really effective steps 
were taken to restrict this expansion. 

In no place are the evils of too 
much and too cheap credit better 
illustrated than in residential con- 
struction. Mortgage money during 


the last few years was made so 
cheap and offered on such easy terms 
that almost anyone who could sign 
his name could buy a house. When 
there were not private funds avail- 
able to purchase the mortgages thus 
created, the Government itself, 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation furnished the money. 
The result was to create a demand 
for houses in excess of what it was 
possible to build on account of in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Inflation—Continued 


sufficient building materials and a 
scarcity of labor. In a situation like 
this, the price of houses last year 
reached an all-time high, until to- 
day the home buyer gets less house 
for his money than ever before. 
The basic fundamental problem 
facing this country today is how to 
reduce the demand for peacetime 
goods if the defense program is to 
be completed without disastrous in- 
flation. One gets a clearer idea of 
the extent and the burden of what 
our defense effort will be by con- 
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sidering what percent of our total 
production of goods must go to the 
production of armaments than by 
merely thinking of the total number 
of dollars which will be spent for 
such goods. It is not improbable that 
we may be forced to turn more than 
25% of our manufacturing plant 
capacity to the production of war 
goods in the next year or two. |] 
believe that during the height of 
the last war about 40% of our plant 
capacity was used in the production 
of such goods. Is it not obvious, 
therefore, that unless we can increase 
our total production by the same 
amount that we increase our arma- 
ment production that there must be 
fewer peacetime goods produced? 
The “$64 Question” is, “Can we 
increase our total output of goods 
by the same amount that we increase 
our output of war goods?” If we 
cannot, and I do not know any 
responsible economist who thinks we 
can, the demand for peacetime goods 
will have to be reduced. 


Four Ways 


There are four ways that this can 
be done. (1) Let prices go up. This 
will cut down demand. This is the 
road of inflation. (2) Goods can be 
rationed so that irrespective of how 
much money an individual has, he 
can only purchase a given amount. 
This method is hard and cumber- 
some to administer. It calls for price 
controls, another O.P.A. and will be 
accompanied by the inevitable black 
markets. (3) Increase taxes so that 
people will not have enough left 
out of their incomes to buy more 
peacetime goods than are available. 
This is the pay-as-you-go plan, and 
I am in favor of it to the fullest 
extent possible. It calls, however, 
for a broad tax base that will reach 
down to take in practically every- 
body with an income above the very 
minimum necessary to decent living 
and would entail real sacrifices which 
will be difficult to get the people to 
accept. (4) Demand can be cut 
down through increased savings. All 
forms of savings must be encouraged 
to the fullest extent possible. 

Campaigns should be put on to 
teach people that it is patriotic to 
save and not to spend. The Federal 
Government should take the lead 
and set a good example in this re- 
spect. All peacetime expenditures 
not absolutely essential should be 


avoided. Every governmental unit 
should follow the same exam)|e— 
states, cities, counties, down to the 
smallest unit. This is no time to 
make expenditures for improvements 
that are not vitally necessary. The 
ultimate purpose to be kept in mind 
is always to reduce consumption so 
that scarce materials and labor will 
be available for the production of 
war goods and so that total demand 
for peacetime goods will be restricted 
to the smaller amount of such goods 
that will be available when the de- 
fense effort is once at its peak. 


Controls No Solution 


If savings can be encouraged 
sufficiently and if the tax base is 
broadened widely enough, we can 
finish our defense program with very 
little increase in prices. There is 
grave danger that this will not be 
done and that the public may be 
misled into believing that inflation 
can be prevented with price con- 
trols, priorities and rationing. I do 
not want to go on record as being 
opposed to all forms of these con- 
trols. Some, no doubt, will be neces- 
sary. I do want to state, however, 
with all the vigor of which | am 
capable, that controls alone will not 
prevent inflation. The best they can 
do under the wisest administration 
will be merely to postpone it. 

Life insurance salesmen have a 
vital role to play today to encourage 
Savings, even as they did during the 
last war. Looking at it from the 
good of the whole country as well as 
for the welfare of the insured and 
his dependents, there is no better 
avenue to encourage savings today 
than through the medium of life 
insurance. If defense expenditures 
rise, as they no doubt will, to an 
amount greater than taxes will be 
able to pay, the funds of life insur- 
ance as in the past will be invested 
in Government bonds and, to the 
extent that the Treasury finances its 
deficit in this fashion, no inflationary 
resultsewill follow. In a very real 
sense, so far as the Federal Treasury 
is concerned, it will make little 
difference whether the individual 
buys a war bond or purchases addi- 
tional insurance. And, as I stated at 
the outset, an individual certainl\ 
is morally bound to continue to buy 
insurance until his program has been 
adequately completed, allowing for 
the recent price increase, 
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Inasmuch as expenditures for de- 
fense, after we have once become 
rearmed, are likely to continue at 
least twice if not three times what 
they were in 1948 and 1949, the 
question naturally rises, “Will this 
mean a permanent lowering in our 
standard of living?” I do not think 
so. I close, therefore, on an opti- 
mistic note. If an all-out war can 
be avoided and the Korean conflict 
brought to a close, the productive 
capacity of this nation is increasing 
so rapidly that in a few years we are 
going to be able not only to maintain 
expenditures for defense two or 
three times more than we did in “48 
and 49, but at the same time we are 
going to produce an amount of 
peacetime goods sufficient to permit 
the standard of living of this coun- 
try to again continue its upward 
progress. We won't be able to do it 
during the next two or three years, 
but we should be able to by 1955. 

What are the limiting factors to 
the productive output of a nation? 
Are they not the amount of its basic 
raw commodities, its land and its 
minerals, together with an efficient 
technique of production and a sufh- 
cient industrious, able and energetic 
manpower to fabricate its commodi- 
ties? When one considers the in- 
crease that has taken place in our 
plant capacity during the last five 
years and which is currently going 
on at an accelerated scale, certainly 
there is no cause for pessimism in 
this regard. We bid fair to increase 
our steel production in the next few 
years in an amount larger than the 
present total steel production of 
Soviet Russia. Our population is 
growing more rapidly than ever be- 
fore, our schools and research in- 
stitutions are flourishing, on funda- 
mentals our people are becoming 
more united—given, therefore, a 
sufficient period of time to complete 
our rearmament, two things are 
certain; war will either be averted, 
or should it come, which God forbid, 
there will be no doubt about its 
outcome. 


Desire and Will 


In conclusion, I wish to state that 
our defense program can be com- 
pleted without necessarily bringing 
on further inflation, if we have the 
desire and the will to do so. The 
essence of the problem of preventing 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Congratulations 


To the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference on its fiftieth 
anniversary. Like the Conferencs, 
Woodmen Accident and Associated 
Companies have grown steadily in 
stature and strength by providing 
progressively finer service in the 
great and growing field of personal 
insurance. It takes all forms—acci- 
dent, sickness, hospitalization and life 
—on individual, family, group and 
franchise bases—-to meet today’s 
needs. We offer them all. 
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Inflation—Continued 


further inflation is to make _ the 
people understand that, to the extent 
total production cannot be increased 
to meet the enlarged outlays for 
armaments, the consumption of 
peacetime goods must be reduced. 
We cannot have both more arms and 
more “butter,” too. For a year or 
two there must be some reduction in 
the total demand for consumer 
goods. The best way to cut down 
this demand is to go on a “pay-as- 


you-go” basis. If demand is not 
reduced by increased taxes and en- 
larged savings, it inevitably will be 
through higher prices and inflation. 
If, as is likely before we get over 
the hump of expenses for rearma- 
ment during the latter part of the 
year, it becomes necessary for the 
Treasury to do some borrowing, it 
must be from individuals and sav- 
ings institutions. The borrowing 
must not be done from commercial 
banks in a way that inflates our 
money supply. 
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This rearmament program which 
we are undertaking is not something 
that is going to be completed in two 
or three years and then forgotten, 
We are likely to live in a “garrison 
state” for a good many years. No 
one can see the end of it and we are 
almost certain to be spending two or 
three times as much money for our 
armed services indefinitely in the 
future as we were accustomed to 
in the past. This means that we must 
rely just as little as possible upon 
arbitrary controls, unless we want 
such controls to stay with us indefi- 
nitely. We should put this increased 
expenditure for arms as a regular 
item in our Federal Budget, raise 
taxes sufficient to pay for it and 
take the burden in our stride. Then, 
after we are once fully prepared, 
Mr. Wilson should go back to Gen- 
eral Electric, Mr. Johnson to Holly- 
wood, and DiSalle to Toledo. As a 
long-term proposition, the control, 
management and equipment of our 
armed services should be in _ the 
hands of the regular departments of 
government. We do not want emer- 
gency officers and arbitrary controls 
a permanent part of our life. 


Great Bulwark of Security 


I also believe that over the long 
term, after we have once caught up 
with our defense needs, we can quite 
indefinitely in the future shoulder 
this burden of maintaining adequate 
defense and still look ahead to a 
gradually rising standard of living 
for our people. At the rate which we 
are now expanding our total produc- 
tion, we should be able by 1955 to 
turn out more peacetime goods than 
we are now producing, and at the 
same time produce all the arma- 
ments the general staff now thinks 
will be necessary adequately to pro- 
tect us. These are no doubt perilous 
times, no man knows what a day 
may bring forth. But of this we may 
be certain, come war or peace, there 
is little cause for us to lose faith in 
the production capacity of our na- 
tion, the ultimate value of its cur- 
rency, or the need for life insurance 
for the maintenance of individual 
security. The life insurance dollar 
will continue in the future, as it al 
ways has in the past, to be one oi 
the great bulwarks of security for 
the nation. 
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Wrap up that out of the ordinary contract your 
company does not issue. Here’s a gold mine 
of hard-to-find information .. . all the unusual 
forms or practices of 190 companies writing 
about 98% of the total life insurance in force. 
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Motels—from page 19 


tenance of a frame building. Ceiling 
insulation is general whether the 
building is air conditioned (a usual 
practice and competitively necessary 
in the warmer areas of the country ) 
or not. The frequent warnings 
against carbon monoxide gas have 
made travelers wary of the indi- 
vidual gas unit heater and most mo- 
tels, where the owner has adequate 
funds available, installs, thermostati- 


cally controlled hot water or steam 
heat. There are fewer objections to 
gas in the south than in the colder 
sections of the nation. Plumbing and 
electrical features are pretty well 
controlled by local codes. 


Construction 


Absence of masking noises—al- 
ways present in congested areas— 
has brought to the forefront of the 
industry planners the importance of 
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Certainly, you might make $10,000 from Uncle Sam by 


carrying a Geiger Counter around the hills of your native 


county until you find uranium. 


But —a surer way to earn more money is to take a closer 
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# , , 
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sound insulation treatment for walls 
between units. Having sought o- 
cations free from external night 
noises operators have learned that 
without these masking sounds from 
outside internal sound seems to be 
projected more easily between 
rooms. To overcome this problem 
a double staggered stud partition, or 
a 5 to 8 inch masonry wall, is used 
between units with tight fitting 
double doors between connecting 
bedrooms. 

Also vibration sounds emanating 
from machinery, air conditioning 
equipment or blowers supplying 
fresh air to the room present special 
problems, troublesome to solve un- 
less reckoned with when in the plan- 
ning stage. [ven with these pre- 
cautions the light sleeper frequently 
has trouble. 


Furnishings Improved 


Most noticeable in the upgrading 
program is the improvement in re- 
cent years of furniture and fixtures. 
Seeking the patronage of the best 
class of traveler, operators (95 per 
cent of whom are also owners ), have 
made great strides frequently using 
the services of specialized .interior 
decorator or at the least the services 
of an experienced hotel furnishing 
organization. Operators are always 
mindful that it is common practice 
for the motel guest to inspect the 
accommodations before registering 
—a privilege not frequently exer- 
cised in a commercial hotel. Spurred 
by knowledge gained by expensively 
purchased experience, that if the 
“rental” is unattractive the guest 
will decline the room and whisk 
away, good operators maintain high 
standards of cleanliness and provide 
best quality beds, ample tastefully 
designed and comfortable furniture, 
baggage stands, dresser and well 
lighted writing desk in carpeted 
rooms having nicely draped windows 
with modern curtains or venetian 


blinds. 


Operation 


With an eye toward competition 
from other motels as well as the com- 
mercial hotel, motel operators are 
using many good operating practices 
of hotels properly applicable to the 
motel, 
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Inspected daily in most cases by 
the owner himself the immaculate 
bath has individual wrapped soap, 
sterilized glasswear, sterilized toilet 
and lavatory, throw away type bath 
mat or better and fresh clean towels 
sometimes furnished the guest in 
sealed bags when he registers. Not 
infrequently he also receives the local 
evening papers and a pail of ice if 
he wishes it. Although he may not 
have noticed it, the guests probably 
received a pretty careful inspection 
himself before being permitted to 
register for motels for the most part 
are operated by their owners who are 
well aware that maintaining the 
good name of the establishment is 
the only way to riches. 


Securing Business 

Cognizant of the wide range of ac- 
commodations and services offered 
by motels the owner-operators are 
vigorously supporting such associa- 
tions as American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, United Motor Courts, Qual- 
ity Courts United, Duncan Hines 
and others who rate established mo- 
tels for the traveler. Great care is 
exercised by these associations in 
making inspections and their recom- 
mendation merits respect. In the 
absence of such data the experienced 
traveler is influenced by roadside 
advertising 30 to 50 miles from the 
motel (a sure sign the hostelry caters 
to tourists and not “local” trade), 
a large well maintained, attrac- 
tively landscaped establishment (big 
enough to support night watchmen), 
presence of outdoor furniture, gift 
shop and obviously well operated 
restaurant and the fact that he and 
his party are inspected before being 
permitted to register. 


Costs 


Approximate cost of land, build- 
ing, improvements in “line” type, 
furniture fixtures and equipment and 
air conditioning equipment, at 1950 
fourth quarter prices for units of 
about 280 square feet with tile floor 
an wainscot in bath is running 
about $6,000 per unit in average 
markets. Owners need substantial 
funds for equities as few investors 
care to lend in excess of 55 per cent 
to 60 per cent of value of real estate 
and some have adopted a maximum 
loan limit per unit because of the 
relative ease of creating competitive 
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ANIC representatives 


are Anicn’s Dest 
advertisements 





“ANICO’S astonishing growth is 
easily understood when you realize 
that ANICO operates on two im- 
portant principles. One is policies 
without equal and the other is 
ANICO’S axiom of ‘The Agent 
First.. After joining ANICO as a 
combination agent I realized that 


complete cooperation from _ the 
Home Office, as _ provided by 
ANICO, means the difference 


between average income and out- 
standing earnings. 


LOUIS STEFANAGGE 
‘ One of ANICO’S leading agents 
Pleasanton, Texas 


2 
7 





You can grow with ANIC 


* A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 


* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


* <A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 


succeeds, 


* The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “‘Executive Vice-President” 


Over2 bili. 


sth] AMERICAN NATIONAL 





in force 


W. L. MOODY, JR 


PRESIDENT 


, /nmcance Compuny 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





facilities. It is common practice for 
the mortgagee to require a chattel 
mortgage on all furniture, fixtures 
and equipment (owned outright) 
as additional security for his loan. 

Investors are analyzing motel 
projects carefully mindful of the 
high obsolescence factor inherent in 
a relatively new and expanding in- 
dustry. Safeguards are taking the 
form of 

A loan limit of 12 to 15 years 

Loaning only on projects that are 
new and modern in every depart- 
ment and also are large enough to 
support a full time manager 


Requiring that all or at least a 
majority of the rooms are “large 
enough to live in” so as to change 
over to permanent guest operation 
in a war emergency. 

Requiring that part of the units 
be large enough to accommodate a 
kitchenette unit 

Basing value on 70 per cent oc- 
cupancy at conservative rent inven- 
tory, mindful of competition, and 
assuming that 65 per cent to /0 
per cent of room income will be re- 
quired for taxes, insurance, opera- 
tion and depreciation. 

From Mortgage Banker 
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HOUSTON 


FOR A 


Vionderful 


VACATION 











The Shamrock’s Vacation 
Plan will be in effect again this 
summer ... July 1 through 
September 3 .. . affording you 
seven or more delightful, pleas- 
ure-filled days as guest of 
America’s Magnificent Hotel 

. at most reasonable, all- 
inclusive “package”’ rates. 

The Shamrock’s Vacation 
Plan includes breakfast in bed 
every morning . . . dinner each 
evening, with three exciting 
“nights out” in the glamorous 
Shamrock Supper Clubs, home 
of The Cavalcade of Stars... 
The Shamrock Pool often as 
you like . . . and, of course, 
your extra large room with fin- 
ger-tip air-conditioning control. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS 
OF THE SHAMROCK’S 
VACATION PLAN 


The Shamrock is host this 
year to the annual meetings of 
more than a half-dozen national 
insurance companies; also, it ts 
proud to welcome the annual 
convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Women, 
June 20, 21, 22. Plan your next 
meeting at The Shamrock. 





Long Distance: Houston LD 1 
Teletype: HO-192 
New York: JUdson 6-5500 


GLENN McCARTHY 


mack iiel ili 


M. JACK aaiiaee Executive Manager 
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Employee Training—from page 60 


Why haven’t they been training 
someone to do the job that the 
consultant now has to do? At best, 
a consultant’s value, I am afraid, is 
rather limited. He can start a train- 
ing program; he can do a good 
deal toward motivating top manage- 
ment. But, on the other hand, he 
may not have the same drives as 
management has in its own organiza- 
tion. The stakes are not as high 
for him. If he fails, he gets his fee 
and on he goes to greener fields. 
But, more important, we find that 
employees learn better from their 
supervisors just as children learn 
better from their parents and from 
other children. 

Training, to be of any value, to 
really cut through an organization, 
should come from management it- 
self and not from consultants. 

It is interesting to note that in 
medical circles, we are beginning 
to go back to the general practi- 
tioner. Why? Because it is the gen- 
eral practitioner who knows the 
whole person. He isn’t just dealing 
with one ailment. Perhaps it is more 
difficult for a consultant to know the 
whole organization the way manage- 
ment does. 

One warning on training pro- 
grams, however. I suggest that man- 
agement does not go into training 
unless it is ready to make changes. 
It cannot call a consultant or some- 
one in its organization and say, “See 
here, the morale is low here. More 
morale!’” Unless it is willing to 
accept legitimate and sometimes 
costly changes, a company .should 
not go into training. It will only 
dig up practices which would be 
better left alone. 

To be continued 


CHALLENGE AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


HE challenging opportunity of 
life insurance agents through- 
out the country to take an active 
part in preserving the principles and 
privileges of our democracy was 
stressed by vice president Chester O. 
Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., at a recent meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Grand Rapids (Mich.). 
We must assume a more active 


interest and part in the affairs of 
government at every level. The hope 
of freedom lies in the intelligence 
and participation of the citizens of 
a nation. Men of ability and char- 
acter must be encouraged to assume 
public office so that we may 
have the benefits of intelligent and 
courageous leadership. We need the 
services of those who are deeply 
concerned in the welfare of their 
country rather than in personal or 
party gain; we need statesmen—not 
politicians. 

An essential part of such a pro- 
gram of full citizenship is that of 
exercising the right of franchise. A 
government of “‘public opinion,” such 
as a democracy is intended to be, is 
effective only insofar as its citizenry 
participates. Twenty-two centuries 
ago Plato said, “The penalty the 
people pay for not being interested 
in politics is to be governed by people 
who are worse than themselves.” 

At the British election in Febru- 
ary, 1950, 84% of the potential 
electorate went to the polls and 
voted. Last November 7th we cast 
a record vote for a non-presidential 
election—42,300,000 ballots. How- 
ever, that was only 60.5% of the 
estimated 70,000,000 eligible voters 
in the country and 43.7% of the 
estimated 90,000,000  potential— 
those over 21 years of age. Fifty 
years ago 74% of American voters 
went to the polls. 

We are rightfully disturbed and 
pour forth words of indignation at 
the revelations of the Kefauver and 
Fullbright investigations. There 1s 
unanimous agreement that the stand- 
ards of public morals must be raised. 
However, it goes back finally to the 
degree of responsibility assumed by 
the individual citizen and his willing- 
ness to meet the challenges and needs 
of the hour. 

If the approximately 200,000 men 
and women representing the life in- 
surance companies of the country 
went about the matter seriously and 
with determination, it would not be 
unreasonable to expect 60, 70, or 
even 80% of our citizens of voting 
age to go to the polls. This would 
be amazingly influential in improv- 
ing government at all levels and in 
preserving those rights of freedom 
for which millions of Americans have 
fought on battle fields in many parts 
of the world. 
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The answer... Yes/ 


dy Through ESTATE SECURITY planning, 
ds Great-West Life underwriters are hearing 
‘yes'’ more often than ever before. 





@ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE— WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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RECRUITING DOWN 


HE effect of mobilization on 

recruiting of agents is reflected 
in Agency Management <Associa- 
tion’s recent report Current Recruit- 
ing Activity. 

In the last quarter of 1950, the 
Association announced, there were 
26 per cent fewer inexperienced 
agents recruited in the U. S. than 
in the fourth quarter of 1949, and 
fewer than in any other quarter of 
1950. On the other hand, there was 
a 15 per cent increase in the number 
of experienced agents placed under 
contract. In the last quarter of 
1950, one out of every four men 
contracted by 46 U. S. Ordinary 
companies in the survey had pre- 
vious life insurance selling experi- 
ence as compared to less than one 
out of every five a year ago. 


Canadian Experience 


In Canada, the report shows that 
nine per cent fewer recruits were 
contracted from October through 
December, 1950, than in this period 
of 1949. Twenty-three Canadian 
companies contributed data. The de- 
crease was the same for both in- 
experienced and experienced agents. 
Canadian recruiting, however, is up 
from the third quarter, 1950, as it 
has been in other years, since, unlike 
the U. S., this final quarter is 
normally an active recruiting period 
in Canada. 


INTEREST UP 


HE earning rate on invested 

life insurance funds rose slightly 
in 1950 to the best level since 1944, 
but it was still one-third smaller 
than the 1930 rate, the Institute of 
Lite Insurance says. 

The net rate of interest earned 
last year on mean invested assets is 
reported by the Institute to have 
been 3.09 percent, compared with 
3.04 percent the year before, 2.88 
percent at the low point in 1947, 
3.45 percent in 1940 and 5.05 per- 
cent in 1930, before the major de- 
cline in interest rates started. 


Loss in Earnings 


“The significance of the decline in 
earning rate in the past 20 years can 
be seen by showing the difference 
between actual earnings and those 
which would have been achieved un- 
der the earning rates of past years,” 
the Institute commented. ‘Had even 
the 1940 rate of 3.45 percent been 
effective last year, the life insurance 
companies would have received 
$200,000,000 more than they did on 
their invested policy funds.” 

The Institute points out that had 
it not been for a continuous decline 
in the death rate among policyhold- 
ers during recent years, the effect 
of the lower earning rate would have 
been much more drastically felt in 
policy costs. The margin of earnings 
above the amount required to main- 
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| 411 East South Temple 


lh) 1S CONVENTION MONTH 


Pacific National's new Home Office in Salt Lake City will be 
convention headquarters for 1951. Men and women from all over 
the western states and Hawaii will meet together to exchange 
| ideas, to learn of new developments, to plan for the year ahead 
| and to join in the festivities planned by the Company. Pacific 
National's annual conventions are another important part of the | 
Home office/agency cooperation which makes Pacific National 
Life one of America’s fastest arowing companies. 


A STRONG COMPANY BUILDING A STRONG WEST 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


— Salt Lake City, Utah | 


June 
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tain policy reserves is still relatively 
small, | 

The past year’s rise in earning 
rate was due in large part to port- 
folio changes which have been car- 
ried out since the end of World War 
Il. Last year, for instance, U, S. 
Government securities made up 2] 
percent of total assets of the life in- 
surance business; corporate securi- 
ties, 39 percent; and real 
mortgages, 25 percent. 

In 1947, the year when the all- 
time low point was reached in earn- 
ing rate, the corresponding invest- 
ments were: U. S. Government 
securities, 39 percent; corporate se- 
curities, 31 percent; and real estate 
mortgages, 17 percent. 

In the intervening years, there has 
been a material increase in such rela- 
tively new investments as_ rental 
housing and commercial or industrial 
real estate held as an investment. 

During this period there has also 
been a huge volume of refundings of 
security issues at lower interest rates, 
which has tended to offset some of 
the gain from portfolio changes. 


estate 


MANY OWN ABOVE- 
AVERAGE AMOUNTS 
OF INSURANCE 


HILE the average life insur- 

ance per family in the U. 5. 1s 
now about $5,000, there are some 
8,000,000 families owning $7,500 or 
more. 

This is reported by the Institute 
of Life Insurance, on the basis of 
the study on consumer finances made 
recently by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michi- 
gan for the Federal Reserve System. 


All Brackets Covered 


Although the majority of these 
owners of larger amounts of life 
insurance are in the higher income 
brackets, they are found at all income 
levels. Nearly one-seventh of them 
earn $2,999 or less annually. 

‘Phey are found in all occupational 
groupings. Fourteen percent of all 
insured skilled and _ semi-skilled 
workers and even 5 percent of all 
insured unskilled workers own 
$7,500 or more. 

Some 2,500,000 families own $15,- 
OOO or more of life insurance pro- 
tection. 
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PROFITABLE SELLING 


HE Agency Management As- 
"[socidtion has recently published 
a new edition of its very popular 
hooklet Profitable Selling. Two pre- 
vious editions of the 62-page pub- 
lication proved extremely popular 
among agents all over the United 
States. 

Profitable Selling is a basic text 
written to provide the new or es- 
tablished underwriter with the prin- 
ciples and methods of quality selling. 
It is based on the latest field ex- 
perience and research in this field. 
The book demonstrates the use of 
persistency rating forms devised to 
help the agent improve the quality 
of the business he writes, and it also 
outlines a comprehensive program 
that will help him earn more money 
and give better life insurance serv- 


ice, 

Two Sections 
The book is divided into two 
major sections, “Why Improve 


Quality’ and “How to Improve 
Quality,” which contain a thorough 


discussion of everything pertaining 
to these important topics. A series 
of charts and a section showing a 
filled-out Persistency Rater add to 
Profitable Selling’s convincing mes- 
sage. 

A paragraph from the foreword 
illustrates the spirit in which the 
publication has been written—‘‘Its 
purpose is not to suggest ways of 
improving quality by limiting your 
efforts, for example, to people in the 
higher income group, but primarily 
to suggest ways and means of so 
writing your business that its per- 
sistency and other characteristics 
will be improved along with your 
income.” 

Profitable Selling was written in 
1937 originally by Richard N. Ford, 
C.L.U., assistant director of com- 
pany relations, and this new edition 
is the result of his careful revision. 


C. OF C. GROUP 


HE Chamber of Commerce ot 


Winnipeg, Canada has initiated 


steps to facilitate the procuring of 


group insurance benefits for em- 


plovees of such member firms of 


the Chamber that may decide to 
participate. The principal idea be- 
hind the plan is to make such group 
insurance benefits available to firms 
with a limited number of employees, 
whose employees could not other- 
wise secure such benefits. 

A committee representing some 
600 Winnipeg insurance’ under- 
writers has suggested that the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce 1s 
trying a little experiment in social- 
ism. The insurance men protested 
the Chamber’s sponsoring of a plan 
which would bring the employees 
of hundreds of small business firms 
into a city-wide group insurance 
scheme, with an insurance company 
underwriting the plan, though the 
Chamber of Commerce would ad- 
minister it. 

The plan, which would provide 
life insurance, hospital and surgical 
benefits for employees and their de- 
pendents, and weekly indemnity for 
accident and sickness, would be paid 
for on a 50-50 ‘basis, namely, half 
from the employee and half from the 
employer. Presumably the Chamber 
would also charge a fee for its 
service. 
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Concerning our 
training program... 


Monumental’s” on-the-job training 
program is practical and _ proven. 


Many of our field men who are now 
receiving high compensation began 
without previous Life Insurance ex- 


perience. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 


CHARTERED 
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DUNTINEN 


Popular with field men. 





The “Estate Builder,” recently presented, has enjoyed unusual 
acceptance. It offers a special, new financial plan for children 
under ten, and its outstanding advantage is that it combines 
in one policy features formerly found only in several separate 


policies. Also, it is a sound plan which grows with a child’s needs. 


$5,000 at age 21 


HERE IS HOW IT WORKS 











The Estate Builder is unlike other plans 
of insurance for children because the 
amount automatically increases at age 
21, to five times the face amount—with 


no increase in premiums. 





$1,000 prior to age 21* 





age 21 
FEATURES EXCLUSIVE WITH CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


PREFERRED CLASS. The increased insurance after IN ADDITION: /ts High Cash Values Provide—An 
age 21 is on the Preferred Class Life Paid-Up at Age Education Fund at Age 18, Business Opportunity 
65 plan. Fund at Age 21, Retirement Fund at Age 65. 


REDUCED PREMIUM OPTION. At any time after The “Estate Builder’’—the new, valuable addition 


age 21, change can also be made, without medical to Continental American's ever-widening range of 






Mipcom ; ; policies. 
examination, to Preferred Class Ordinary Life at a 
. . *Modified death benefit until first 
still lower premium. birthday (in New York, until age 5). 






CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 






ML AMERICAN’ 


wile § valuable one-policy plan. 





Appreciated by their parent-elients. 
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CENTRAL LIFE 


Reinsures Standard of America 


On May 8 last the Central Life Insurance Company of 
Illinois, located in Chicago, reinsured the business of 
the Standard Life Insurance Company of America, 
located in Pittsburgh, Pa. Control of the company was 
acquired by the Central Life through president Alfred 
MacArthur and associates back in 1945. At the same 
time title was changed to Central Standard Life. 


FINANCIAL SECURITY LIFE 


New Hawaiian Company 


The Financial Security Life Insurance Company, 
Ltd., with headquarters at 864 South Beretania Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, is the first life insurance company 
organized, owned and managed by Hawaiians. The 
original capital was $100,000, plus $25,000 surplus, but 
both of these figures are being increased as more shares 
of the second issue of stock are being sold. It is antici- 
pated that a capital and surplus of $500,000 will be 
obtained by year end. The company was licensed Jan. 
15, 1951. 


Policies 


The new company is issuing both par and non-par 
Ordinary policies based on the CSO Table of Mortality 
at 242% and 3% interest. Among these contracts are: 
Financial Security Savings Protector ; Financial Secur- 
ity Family Group; Juvenile Estate Builder, as well as 
Family Income and Income Disability Riders. The 
company also has a weekly premium department and 
policies offered include the Whole Life Paid up at 70, 
15 Payment, 20 Payment and 20 Year Endowment 
Weekly Premium plans. These are based on the 1941 
Standard Industrial Mortality Table with interest at 3%. 


Officers and Directors 


President of the new company is Robert Brilliande, 
long-time life member of the Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters and 
the first Hawaiian to make that distinguished body in 
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1940. During his sales career, Mr. Brilliande has at one 
time or another been a leading producer for the Franklin 
Life, Occidental of California and the West Coast Life. 
Other officers are: William B. Borthwick, vice presi- 
dent ; Dr. John Devereaux, Dr. David Katsuki and Dr. 
Joseph Lam, vice presidents; Henry Bertelman, treas- 
urer and William B. Cobb, secretary. Except Mr. Cobb, 
all the above are members of the board of directors, 
which also includes Dr. Y. C. Yang, Henry Nye, Henry 
Inn, Herman Hosoi and Matsutaro Kamioka. Haight, 
Davis & Haight have been named consulting actuaries. 

The company is retaining $5,000 of coverage and for 
amounts in excess of that figure has an automatic rein- 
surance agreement with the American United of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Territory 


Currently the company is licensed in and doing busi- 
ness only in the Territory of Hawaii. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Underwriting Guide 


A “Managers’ Medical Underwriting Guide” has just 
been published by The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, Winnipeg, Can. and distributed to its branch 
managers in the United States and Canada. 

Prepared to assist managers in anticipating the com- 
pany’s underwriting requirements and probable action 
for a wide range of medical impairments, the 58-page 
booklet will fill a need long felt by field men. It is 
expected to prove of valuable assistance to branch man- 
agers in answering questions of field representatives and 
in placing rated policies. 

Three hundred and seven impairments are dealt with 
briefly in the booklet, and each is discussed in terms of 
its nature and significance, the company’s probable action 
for the life insurance benefit and the evidence of insur- 
ability requirements, assuming that the risk is otherwise 
normal. 

The Guide was compiled and edited under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. A. L. Mathewson, Great-West medical 
director, and J. E. Morrison, Great-West underwriting 
executive, who state in the foreword: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ATLAS... 


. «+. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. lf we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
= Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
= Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
—= Texas and Washington. Write to— 
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JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 





TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 





In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA KANSAS 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE—Continued 


“Insurance issued to impaired lives has become ap 
integral part of the protection and service offered py 
nearly all companies today and the service has beep 
constantly extended to an ever-widening group of our 
population formerly regarded as uninsurable. Insurance 
to impaired lives can form an important and substantial 
part of every agent’s production. It is hoped that with 
the aid of this guide our viewpoints on many under- 
writing questions can be brought closer together and the 
aim for which we all strive—fairness to applicant, agent 
and to our company—may be furthered.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Billion Dollar Year 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. of Greens- 
boro, N. C. held its “billion dollar year’’ convention at 
the Shoreham Hotel April 15 to 18 with more than 700 
delegates and wives attending from 30 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. The Washington office, 
I’. McKey Smith, manager, was host to this first national 
convention in 10 years and J. M. Bryan, first vice-presi- 
dent of the company was in charge of entertainment 
activities. 

Principal guest speakers were Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley who addressed the main banquet, former 
Virginia Governor William M. Tuck who spoke at the 
opening business session, and North Carolina Senator 
Clyde R. Hoey. 

Company President Howard Holderness stated that 
1951 was the company’s first billion-dollar year and 
that this represented 300,000 policy holders of ordinary 
life insurance. The company also continues to be the 
leading major life insurance company in rate of interest 
earned on invested assets, having earned 4.39% last 
year. There are 2,000 stockholders. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Aviation Coverage Liberalized 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield is offering full aviation coverage in the home 
area, on payment of an extra premium, to military pilots 
and crew members as well as to certain classes of civilian 
pilots who have not been eligible for full aviation cover- 
age since last July. 

The company will pay the full amount of the policy 
on an aviation death if the cause of death occurs in the 
home area. If the insured dies as the result of flying in 
an airplane which he is piloting or on which he has any 
duties and the cause of death occurs outside the home 
area, the company’s liability will be limited to the pre- 
miums paid together with 2%2% interest, or the reserve 
on the policy if it is greater. The new coverage, available 
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only on cases submitted by the company’s representa- 
tives, will be granted without any limitation as to war 
hazard in limited amounts. 

The company will follow the practice of refunding the 
extra premium for any continuous period of three months 
oer more during which the insured remains outside the 
home area. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Death Claims 


Payments to beneficiaries of deceased policyholders 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. in 1950 amounted to $286,000,000, with 
seven out of every 10 dollars of this sum being paid for 
deaths from diseases of the heart and blood vessels and 
cancer, according to Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president. 

The total of death claim disbursements for the year 
was $19,000,000 higher for 1950 than for 1949, and 
$110,000,000 higher than for 1940, The increases repre- 
sent growth in both the number of persons insured and 
in the average amount of life insurance held by individual 
policyholders. 

Payments for deaths from enemy action in the Korean 
War appear among the company’s claim disbursements 
with a total of nearly $600,000 in 1950. 


Many Under 65 


The cardiovascular-renal disorders, among which are 
included diseases of the heart, coronary arteries, angina 
pectoris, cerebral hemorrhage, and nephritis, were re- 
sponsible for claims amounting to $153,000,000, or well 
over one half of the entire amount paid out. Ten years 
ago these causes of death accounted for 45 percent of the 
total. 

Payments for deaths from cancer, including leukemia 
and Hodgkin's disease, accounted for $51,000,000, or 
nearly one fifth of the total amount, and diabetes for 
$9,000,000, or 3.2 percent of the total. 

Pneumonia and tuberculosis were responsible for 
relatively minor proportions of the year’s claim pay- 
ments. Payments for pneumonia and influenza accounted 
for only 1.6 percent of the total, and tuberculosis for 1.8 
percent. 

One dollar in every 10 was for deaths from external 
causes, with payments for accidents amounting to $23,- 
000,000, for suicide to $5,000,000, and for homicide to 
$1,500,000. For motor vehicle accidents alone disburse- 
ments were about $10,700,000. 

“More than $191,000,000, or two thirds of the year’s 
total, was paid to beneficiaries of policyholders who died 
before reaching age 65,” Mr. Taylor pointed out. “Of 
this total, $144,000,000 was paid for policyholders who 
died between the ages of 45 and 64 years and more than 
$47,000,000 for those who failed to reach age 45.” 

Mr. Taylor noted that $4,300,000 was paid on indus- 
trial and ordinary policies which had been in force less 
than one year, and that in one third of these cases the 
policies had been in force less than three months, 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance 
improves performance 


Balance improves performance 
through avoiding excesses 
in any one direction. 


In a life insurance company 
a favorable balance of past 
achievements, present action and 
future planning assures 
continued progress. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 











During the past six months of world tension, busi- 
ness and industry generally have gotten into stride, 
knowing they can expect innumerable problems 
as well as anxiety and frustration. However this 
country was built out of problems, anxiety and 
frustration and it can and will go on coping with 
them and building strength. 


Because many uncertainties exist, Life Insurance 
exists, dedicated to minimize heartache and dis- 
appointment. It is the very core of man’s daily 
life, the backlog, if you will, in the search for 


security. 


Are you interested in making life underwriting 
your profession? You will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT —— INDIANA 
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"The Provident States” are 


Preparing for National Defense 


With her abundance of copper, wheat, 
and cattle, wouldn't Joe Stalin like to have 
MONTANA in his mobilization plans? Montana 
has always delivered her full share in the defense 
of the United States; she's doing it again now. 


Our representatives in Montana tell us the people 
there have a passion for freedom. Thousands of 
them have provided for their economic freedom 
by buying "Provident Protection," and more are 
doing it every day. That is in the robust, Ameri- 
can tradition; and what state is more robust 
than Montana? 


tue PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 











JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice 


“The Provident States" 
North Dakota—South Dakota — Minnesota — Washington— Oregon — Montana 


President 


BIRTHDAYS ... 


A lot of folks begin to get self-con- 
scious about their age when they get 
up around 50, but we’re not. 


In fact, we’re celebrating our 50th 
year right now, and the way we're 
going, it will be the best year in our 


history. 


Of course 50 years isn’t very old as 
life insurance companies go, but in 
spite of our youth, we are the 18th 
largest in America based on total life 
insurance in force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
and ACCIDENT = 


Ma a 44s 





PRUDENTIAL 
Enters A & H Field 


Projected expansion of The Prudential Insurance Co, 
Newark, N. J. into the individual accident and health 
insurance field was announced last month by Carrol M. 
Shanks, president. 

The decision was announced simultaneously with the 
election by the Board of Directors of Ardell T. Everet 
as second vice president to head the new organization 
which will be known as the Accident and Health De- 
partment. Mr. Everett, who has been executive director 
of agencies in the Western Home Office, Los Angeles, 
will report directly to executive vice president and 
actuary Valentine Howell. He will be assisted by Robert 
Diffenbaugh, assistant to the vice president in the 
Actuarial Department, who will become assistant di- 
rector for sales and service. 

Stressing that the new field is a “large undertaking 
and that many extensive studies must be made,” Mr, 
Shanks hoped that the new program would be in 
operation by early 1952. 

The contemplated new policies include hospital and 
surgical coverage for individuals and families as well as 
accident and health policies with income benefits, one 
sum payments for the loss of eyesight or limbs, and an 
accidental death benefit. 

Mr. Everett became associated with Prudential in 
July, 1946, when he was appointed head of the company’s 
Houston Agency serving southeast Texas. Two years 
later, he was promoted to the position of superintendent 
of agencies and assigned to the Western home office at 
Los Angeles. 

Subsequentiy, he was elevated to the post of executive 
director and in that capacity has been supervising all 
insurance sales and service activities for 11 western 
states and Hawaii. 

To replace Mr. Everett in Los Angeles, Mr. Shanks 
announced that G. Carl White, director of agencies, 
Western home office, has been promoted to executive 
director of agencies there. Mr. White will be succeeded 
by J. Donald Geiger, director of agencies, now at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Beal Heads Public Relations 


Realignment of key operations within the home office, 
including expansion of public relations activities, to meet 
the needs of increasing business and the company’s 
rapidly developing decentralization program was also 
announced by Mr. Shanks. 

The major change was the assignment of vice presi- 
dent Orville E. Beal, of the District Agencies Depart- 
ment, to head the new public relations program and also 
to supervise coordination of all activities between the 
home office and the various regional home offices. 

Mr. Beal will report directly to Mr. Shanks on public 
relations matters and on the coordination phase to 
executive vice president and actuary Valentine Howell, 
who is in charge of development of the regional home 
offices. Mr. Beal will be assisted in the coordination 
program by second vice president Charles B. Laing, 
who has been with the General Office Administration 
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Department. The changes in the public relations pro- 
am, Mr. Shanks explained, will free vice president 
George E. Potter, who previously directed the adver- 
ising, publications and public information activities, 
» devote more time to the complex problems arising 
» the construction of the new regional home offices. 
In addition, Mr. Beal will continue his present re- 
ponsibility for handling labor relations matters for the 
nistrict Agencies Department. Vice president James E. 
Rutherford, who has been associated with Mr. Beal in 
he District Agencies Department, will take over all other 
responsibilities of that Department as well as those of 
the Agencies Service Department which Mr. Beal also 
had previously handled. 

“The Prudential Insurance Co. has always enjoyed 
excellent public relations,” Mr. Shanks said. “But 
many things indicate the need for expanding our 
activities in this field today. Among them are our rapid 
srowth, the decentralization program, and the increasing 
complexity of our business.” 

At present, two regional home offices—the Western 
at Los Angeles, and the Canadian in Toronto—are in 
operation. A third, for the Southwest at Houston, is 
under construction, and plans are being developed for a 
fourth, the Mid-America at Chicago. 


Lower Group Annuity Rates 


On the basis of the improved outlook for a higher 
rate of return on its investments, the company has an- 
nounced a reduction in group annuity rates. According 
to Valentine Howell, executive vice president and 
actuary, the new rates represent reductions ranging 
from approximately 2 per cent to as high as 7 per cent 
in certain cases and are effective immediately on all 
new business. 

Both the company’s standard deferred annuity con- 
tracts and its deposit administration cases are covered by 
new rates. Under the standard deferred annuity con- 
tract, annuities to start at some future date are purchased 
annually by the insured. Under the deposit administra- 
tion program, annual deposits are accumulated and the 
annuity purchased when the employee enters retirement. 

Prudential’s new rates mark the first reduction in 
group annuity premiums the company has been able to 
offer for several years. A leader in this field of under- 
writing, The Prudential has on its books group annuity 
contracts covering approximately 464,000 lives in groups 
ranging from a minimum of 25 up to single cases involv- 
ing as many as 54,000 individuals. In 1950, Prudential’s 
premium income on this type of business alone amounted 
to $121,218,800. 


UNION NATIONAL LIFE 


Barkley President 


William Barkley, who joined the Union National Life 
Insurance Company, Lincoln, Nebraska in 1933, has 
been elected president succeeding the late Bert Rodgers. 
Mr. Barkley was formerly vice president. 
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——- sputtering “horse-less carriage” 
was a sensation back in 1891, the year 
LIFE of GEORGIA was founded. To commemorate 
our 60th Anniversary, we have published 
“The Southern Sentinel,” a newspaper filled 
with 1891 nostalgia. Write us for a copy. 


SG CLAN 


THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 € 


HOME OEFICE = ATLANTA 




















(Continued on the next page) 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CPO ® 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 




















From the individual policyholder 
to the largest business organiza- 
tion— 

From the smallest agent to the 
greatest insurance company— 
All rely on BEST'S PUBLICA- 
TIONS for complete, accurate 
and unbiased information. 


Whether your interest is in life, 
surety, fire, marine or casualty 
insurance—there is a BEST serv- 
ice to fit your needs and—your 
pocketbook. Write to— 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 

















IN JUST ONE YEAR 


Mynited Benefit 


HAS TAKEN GREAT STRIDES 





1949 1950 
INSURANCE IN FORCE = $734,861,192 $813,367,610 
TOTAL ASSETS 119,435,819 137,796,837 
POLICY & OTHER RESERVES 108,988,947 123,007,655 
SURPLUS TO POLICYOWNERS 10,446,872 14,789,182 


She licenty fourth annual repro 
of one of rlimertcas Foremost 
Life Insurance Compantes 
ts a story of ‘yecord breaking gqracth 
prae posstlle ty offe ung — 
e- COMPLETE LINE OF COVERAGES 
®-LIBERAL CONTRACTS 


e-BROAD SERVICE FACILITIES 
®-MODERN SALES TOOLS 


Wlneted Benefit Khife Grsaaance Comprany 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Celebrating Cn Silver hnauversa ry 




















UNION NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


Bert Rodgers spent over 40 years in the insuranee 
business, first becoming an agent for the Continental 
Casualty Company. He then joined the Commonwealth 
Life and followed with service in the Lincoln [liberty 

In 1931 he, in association with W. E. Barkley, formed 
the Union National and became president upon My 
Barkley’s death in 1944, 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Letter Writing Course 


In recognition of the important place business letters 
occupy in maintaining favorable public relations, The 
United States Life Insurance Company, New York 
N. Y. has installed a course on “How To Write Better 
Business Letters’ for its home office employees who 
correspond with policyowners and agencies. The course 
is being conducted by R. W. Smiley Associates and the 
“carbon analysis’ method is being used. 

Once each week for 15 weeks, each student submits 
a carbon copy of one of his letters for constructive sug- 
gestions on how to improve it. The analysis of letters 
covers: the opening paragraph, sentence construction, 
vocabulary, grammatical faults, closing paragraph, and 
the letter as a whole. Students also receive two illustra- 
tive bulletins each week for their permanent guidance. 
Another phase of the course includes three 1-hour 
lectures on company time. 

The importance of making every letter do an effective 
job on its own is brought out further by the fact that, 
according to Smiley Associates, one letter costs a com- 
pany on the average of 75c. 


VULCAN LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Reinsures Beacon Life 


The Vulcan Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama has reinsured the Beacon Life 
of Dothan, Alabama and thereby assumes all assets and 
liabilities of the latter. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
150°, Stock Dividend 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, held in April, the stockholders 
unanimously voted to change the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion increasing the company’s stock from $400,000 to 
$1,000,000. Additional shares will be issued at par 
value of $10. 

This is the first capital change in the company in a 
long, long time. In 1909 the authorized capital was 
increased to $400,000. This amount was paid-in by 


1914. In short, the capital has remained the same since 


1914 until the present change, 
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uction Reports—Robert O. Noel ..........eeeeeeees .+»Mar. 
ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT Public Relations and Anti-Trust teen iienedd Gorman ....Feb. 47 
ey CIN « cniencded¥ebdeddoe csecedeue ceseenges June 8 
ie aie inn onda nccusing ~.--.-Apr. 8 Streamlining Paper Work—John L. Olsen, Jr. ...... Apr. 98, May 89 
Danger: Land Boom Ahead?—Ivy W. HEED dtu cbcancnaal Apr. 17 Tabulating Machine Utilization— 
Employee and Welfare Stabilization ............ peceocese ~++-Mar. 66 Robert Livermore € Ralph Kennon Feb. 75 
The Future—Arno H. Johnson ..........0-ceeeee ccnccesocees Apr.18 Test Employees Aptitudes ...........cccccccccccccceccececes June 
American Mutual Assn., Osceo Commercial Travelers, Salt Lake — Jeneral American, St. Louis 
a with Western Lite) ssecde Ctuteal 2. Stoc a) misagcogccesees an. 33 og cttanes President) a niin meuaeininn Mar. 34 
can Unit fanapolis nera artfor rar > lias 
(New Juvenile ante a = (Accident Liberalization) ......... Nov. 33 (Takes over Scranton Life) ......Feb. 43 
Atlantic Life, Richmond Connecticut Mutual, Hartford «raat. West, Life, Winnipeg Mar. * 
Prefer BEIGE sccccesceesscses = 
iMectes’ Uni mee ae shoo" A = (Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 34 (Underwriting Guide) ............ June 99 
» Aiucltadiaatiat Continental American, Wilmington 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago (Juvenile Plans Revised) .......... an. 35 Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 
(Purchases North Central Business) Continental Assurance, Chicago (Kiplinger President) ............ Mar. 35 
May 75 (Dividend ~ ai Saaemans weeeeeFeb. 33. Guarantee Reserve Life. Hammond uf 
Bankers Life, Des Moines Crown Life, Toro (Takes over National Protective)...May 76 
(Nollen Retires) .........csseesse: May 75 (Stephenson Pousident) eseeeeeee-Mar. 83 Home Tife. New York 
Bankers National Life, Montclair ting Group Casualty) ........ Apr. 34 . { >} ~nSSrS ov. 35 
DIVIDERS) coccccccccccccccccccce SQM SS Beuttabte Life, New York ne gee President) coves pg = 
Beacon Life, Dothan Equipment Business Booming) ..Nov. 33 BOCECEVE ETOMROCIONS) «ooccccccok ee 
(Reinsured by Vulcan Life & (War Clause) ..........eeeeeee ...-Mar. 33 (Additional Changes) .............Feb. 34 
-_ se a ereregeeeye June 104 (Year End Figures) ............+: Apr. 34 Imperial Life, Toronto 
weaton Mutual Life, Boston Family Reserve Insurance, Birmingham (10 for 1 Split) ..........eseeees Sam. 35 
(New Home Office) ...............-Apr. 34 (Taken fa by Liberty National) Apr. 36 Insur-O-Medic Life, Dallas 
Business Men's Assurance, Kansas City Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita (Purchases Houston Companies) ..Mar. 36 
(100% Stock Dividend)’ a ee as (Favorably Examined) ........... ov. 34 International Workers Order, New York 
Cal-Farm Life, Berkeley Fidelity National Insurance, Denv (Department Liquidating) ........Feb. 35 
(New Company) ......ccccsccecces May 75 (Now Fidelity Life & Disability). —— 75 Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
Canada Life, Toronto Financial Security Life, Honolulu (Stock Dividend) ........... ~+++-Dee. 33 
(Gill President) ..................Mar. 38 (New Hawaiian Company) ...... June 99 (Executive Changes) ...... o+.---Mar. 36 
entral Life, Chicago Forest Lawn Life, Ghenteie (Billion Dollar Year) ............ June 100 
oe insures Standard a. © erences June 99 (Stock Dividend) ..... eecosce .---Nov. 35 John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
Colonial Life, ee Ora Franklin Life, Springfield (New Juvenile Policies) ....... oe 36 
(New Pol spenecussorecccees Mar. 33 a Wxamined) ........... Dec. 33 (War Clause) ........sseeeseess -Mar. 37 
Columbian National ‘ite’ Boston residents Pro Tem) ........ + Feb. 33 Kentucky Central Life & Accident, © 
For June, 1951 105 








Liberty National Lif 
BB ory over yh eg ooseeeApr. 36 
& Casualty, Nashville 
tal Steck Dividend) pabladét sbcedcces ab 
Life of yng pSeate 
(New Sony Plan) sdbececosocsoena ae 
_{lexible Po + 4 aE Mar. 37 
Lincoln Nati ay ayne 
($10 Income Disability) ..........Dec. 33 
(1 4 dg e Dividend) sccccccccoceeth Ot 
Polic —aanges) penecescoccesoses 36 
Non- ar Ra es Reduced) ececcees HOD, 36 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 36 
Maccabees Life Insurance Socie Oeeralt 
(No Change in Name) = 
Manhattan Life. New York 
(Liberalizes War Clause) ........Dec. $4 
(Increases sod cccecccocc cone 37 
Massachusetts Mutua Springfield 
(100th Anniversary) y 76 
(Aviation Coverage Liberalized) Jane. 100 


Metropolitan Life, New Yerk 
(Taylor, Jr., Presi dent) ...........-Dec. 
epee SC 


pr. 37 
June 101 





eccccccccceeih 


(Other ‘Executive Changes) 
(Year End Figures) 
(Death ay 

Midland National, Watertown 
(Ehrstrom President t) 
(New Home Office 

Modern Life, St. Paul 
(Reorganized as North Central Ins. 


ooeeeeMar, 40 
Monarch Life, Winnipeg» 
(Woods President  secececcenoceuees Ge 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Palmer Executive V.P.) 
Mutual Life, New York 
(War Clause and Serviceman Letter) 
Mar. 39 
(Keeping Policies in Force) ......Mar. 39 
(Aviation Liberalization) M 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(Flitecraft Agency Service Mgr.) 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
(Executive Changes) 
National tong Life, Kansas City 
(150% S ividend iP sascavenmoe 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(334%%% Stock Dividend) ---Jan. 37 


..-Dec. 34 


Affiliated Cos., 
Des Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers National, Montclair, N. J. 
Barnes & Co., Norman, Chicago, Lil. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Bruce and Associates, Harley N., 
California-Western States Life, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 


Aetna Life 
American Mutual, 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 


Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 


Commerce Clearing House, nee ah Aone os 


Commonwealth Life, Louisville, 


y. 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 


Continental Casualty, Chicago, } 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles 

Dow Corning Corp.» Midland, 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Tn. 
Edison, Inc., Thomas ya West Orange, N. 
Equitable Life, New York, me! « 
Equitable Life, Des Moines s, Iow 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, “'® 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 


Fulton County Federal Savings & Loan Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gabriel, G., Detroit, Mich. 

General Sa Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gray Mfg. Co., = Hartford, am 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Can 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lutheran Mutual, Waverly, 

Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual a pe 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
Minnesota Mutual Life, t': Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 





-Apr. 38 


Hartford, Conn. 


M4 
sebbeebotet Back Cover 
49 


Chicago, Il. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


“ee eevee eeeeneneneneneee 
“eee eneerereneeneeeenenene 


, Springfield, Mass. 


National Lffe, nfen Montosier 

te Ga D cevascoceescie@¥e 36 
- Pics! tate BS ‘Boston ccoccec dam S38 

ew 

fa nderson Presidency) ..Feb. 39 
sae a for / beraitafion) ooeee-Apr. 38 
(Juvenil cccccccccdete 


New York aa New 
(Entering Personal y ork H, wae) 


39 

. 35 

War Cla ause) pochsarboed hina Re aD 

Billion Written) bbococcoecococesy Ce 
North American Life, T 

(Executive 39 


North panne Me, Life, 


oronto 
) ccccccccccccc ame 
Chi 


McNamara President) cosceseees Mar, 40 
100% Stock Dividend) eee eocees+ Mar. 40 


North Central Insurance, St. Paul 

rmerly Modern Life) ..........Mar. 40 

orthwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Year End Fi vigures TOS) coccccseccsees OD, @ 
idental of California 
(Brower Presid dent ) TPT ere, = =— 41 
7 a ae Raleigh 
a Los 





on) . 

Mutualization Oo >position ‘Again) 7. 38 
(Eetate Provider , Feb. 41 

Palmetto State Life Columbia 
(3344% Stock Dividend) . 

Pan- erican Life, New Orleans 
(Favorably Examined) 


Phoenix Mutual, een 
(Collens Retires) 





(100th Anniversary) 

Postal Life, New York 
(New Policy) 

Professional & Business Men's Denver 
(Examin 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Favorably Examined) .. Dee. 
(Juvenile Liberalization) Feb 

Prudertial, Newark 
(75th Anniversary) ...........es.: me a 
(New Policies) 
(Some Dividends Increased) ae rH 
(Year End Figures) 


. 42 


{nate ure Home Office) .... 
Aviation Co 
(Enters A. & H _ | Sa Ti 
(Beal Heads Public Relations) 
(Lowers Group Annuity Rates) . 
Puritan Life, Providence 
(Connecticut General Offer) ..... 
Life, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 


) eeeeees 
iminating Premium Receipts 
Southwestern Life, Dallas - 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Premium Receipts 
State hee my Bloomi 
(Mecherle Deceased 
Sterling Insurance, Chic: 
Acquires Amo | Life 
we te 1” Split) Dee. 
Dn or ne p eeeeeeeeeee eee 
Extra eee eoeeeeeeee 
Union Mutu Portland 
(Executive Promotions) 
Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Barkley ey 
United States Life, New York 
utter IMCT@ABES) 2.26.60 0000 
ourse) 
ichmond 
“a with Atlantic Life) ...... 


Vulcan Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Reinsures Beacon Life) J 
Wabash Life, a 
(New Com 
Washington 
(Executive Chan ges) 
(50% Stock Dividend) ooece 
Western Life, St. Loui 
(Takes over yh Mutual Assn.) 


Nov, 39 
Wisconsin National. Os 
(New Juvenile Policy) ov. 3 
(Retirement and Group Life Plans) ys 42 
(150% Stock Dividend) June 104 


Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 


Mutual Savings Life, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill. 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
National Life and Accident, Nashville, T 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 


Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 
North American Life, Chica 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 


go, Ill 
WER, -ccccévescdecdeeun 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, 


Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Ww 


Old Republic Credit Life, Chicazo, Il. 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, 
Tn Ms . ccsccce o6eseeéoceseeeeenenn 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frankfort, In 


Paul Revere Life, W 


Peoples Life, 


Utah 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa 


Provident Life, Bismarck, D. 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 
Remington Rand (Management Controls ve)» 


New York, N. Y 


Royal Typewriter Co.. Inc., New York, 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y¥ 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


Sheraton Hotels 
Sheridan & Co., 


L. J., Chicago, Ill. 


Sikes Co., Inc., The, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Southern Life, Atlanta, Ga. 


Speakman, Frank M. 


Sun Life, Montreal 
Tiffany & Co., 


Union Central 
United Benefit Life, 


State Life, Indianapo 
Sun Life, Baltimore, Ma. 


Travelers Insurance, The, 
Tressel & Associates, md S., 
Underwood “er New Y N. a 
ife, Snctemati Ohio 
Omaha, Neb. 


— Pa. 


artford, Conn. 
Chicago, Il. 


United Service & Research, Inc., mon Tenn. 


United Services Life, Washi ington, D 
Washington National, Evanston, 


West Coast 


fe, San Francisco, 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati Ohio 


Weston Company, Byron, 


Dalton, Mass. 


Wickenden, Morss and Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. 
oodmen Accident Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y¥. ......-+++-- 








